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HAVE YOU EATEN TOO MUCH? 
Take Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 


People impose on the stomach sometimes, 
giving it more than itcan do. Horsford’s helps 
to digest the food, and puts the stomach into a 
strong and healthy condition. 


REMOVAL. 
J. C. HARMAN, 


Umbrellas, Canes, and Lamp Shades. 


Repairing and Covering a Specialty. 
Formerly 1342 Chestnut St. 


Now, 1322 CHESTNUT STREET. 











Ta een Tien ie EXPERI- 
ence desires on, rato! 
work in Mathematics and Science somrsed 
Testimonials given. Address No. 55, this Office. 


OARDING.—ONE OR TWO FRIENDS CAN 
have pleasant home and excellent board in 
Friends’ family at 2026 Mervine street. The 

location is convenient to cars and free from objection. 


OR RENT, FOR THESUMMER, A FURNISHED 
house, ao and pleasantly situated. Stable 
for three horses, excellent water, fruit, and 

shade. Address No. 28, Newtown Post Office, Bucks 
county, Pa. 


OR RENT.—FOR THE SUMMER NEAR 
Swarthmore, a fully furnished house, abun- 
dance of fruit and shade. cane Water and 

Electricity. Address No. 52, this ce. 





ELP FURNISHED.— MALE OR FEMALE, 
white or colored,—also ed couples, for 
all kinds of work, city or country. Address 

JOHN 8TRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th St., New York City. 





— eer. WREEED, ge de 
ion as managing housekeeper. oro y 
capable. Twenty years’ experience. address 
No. 56, this Office. 


ANTED.—PLAIN COUNTRY BOARD FOR 
man, wife, three children and nurse, pre- 
ferably with private family and within 

daily reach of city. Address No. 59, this Office. 


OUNG LADY WOULD LIKE POSITION 

either plain writing in office on companion 

a for an elderly lady. Address No. 58, this 
office. 


Notice. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


are informed that arrangements have been made 
with the railroad companies so that Friends near 
the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of two cents 
per mile traveled. 

By applying personally or by letter to JOHN 
COMLY, at the store of 

FRIENDs’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

south west corner Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phila 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, 
and the Alexandria and Fredricksburg Railway ; 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and 
its leased lines; the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
the Cornwall Railroad; on the Philadelphia, New- 
town and New York Railroad, and North East 
Pennsylvania Railroad, extended to New Hope. 

Sales of tickets from the 6th to the 16th of Fifth 
month inclusive, with limits of expiration Fifth 
month 23, 1896. 

*,* These orders are not valid if presented at New 
York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, or from any point 
located on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
system outside of the State of Pennsylvania or at 
any point where the excursion rate is less than 
twenty-five cents. 

*,* When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a 
two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 


Desks 
Roll Top, 5 ft. long, all latest improve- 
ments, were $40—maker failed—now 
they’re $20 —dut limited number to be had. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEFIAKER & CO. 
Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


FOR RENT. 


New ten-room furnished Cottage, at Ocean City, 
N.J. Bath, electric light, large porches, and all 
conveniences. One block from surf, three from 
— Address ‘‘ J.,” 343 E. Biddle St , West Ches- 

r, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Desirable property in West Philadelphia ; house, 
11 rooms ; lot, 90x90 feet ; stabling for two horses ; 
fruit trees; Arch street troileys pass the door both 
ways. ae of owner on premises. 

A. D. KINNEY, 58th St. and Lansdowne Ave. 


To Rent for the Season, 
‘*RESTAWHILE.”’ 


A beautiful home near the mountains. It has 14 
rooms, handsomely furnished, and is ready in every 
particular for housekeeping, an ideal resting place 
for invalids, as it has all modern conveniences in- 
cluding electric lights, bells, and elevator. Situated 
at Nazareth, 7 miles from Easton, and 9 from Beth- 
lehem. Terms reasonable to the right party. Ad- 
dress No. 57, this Office. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


oppo 533 North El th Street, 
Millinery. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


Owing to the proposed meeting of the General 
Conference of Young Friends’ Associations being 
set for the evening of Fifth month 11th, the 


Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association 


will hold its meeting on the evening of 


Fifth month gth, at 8 o clock, 


in the Lecture Room at Fifteenth and Race streets. 
PROGRAN. 


1. “The Influence of the Society of Friends in 
Past and Present.” Paper, prepared by Anne W. 
Janney of Baltimore, read by Nathaniel E. Janney. 

2. ‘Our Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meet 
ings, and their Inter-relations.”” Talk by Robert M- 
Janney. 

8. ‘‘ Friends’ Attitude Toward Music.” 
Charles Paxson. 

All interested are invited to attend. 


SUMMER SHOES 


and OXFORDS 
in Black and Russet—from $1.75 up. 


Paper by 





Our own unexcelled styles 
and qualities. 


S. Dutcher, 


47 North Thirteenth Street, 
(Below Arch. ) 





w 
Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Summer examinations for admission, Sixth month 
5th and 6th, 1896. 
Fall examinations for admission, Ninth month 
16th and 17th, 1896. 


Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES DEGARMO, President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, a School, 
and College Preparato: 
Send for catalogue pon By 
ticulars, references, and letters toms 
nts. 


pare 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding 
new buildin 
erected, gi 
school is om er the care of Friends, and 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pup! 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for — to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA a. _ BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





and Day School for both sexes. A 
iy modern conveniences has been 
increased accommodations. =e 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
pe ee re for both sexes under the 
Purchase Quarterly Mee! . The present build. 
ing i new and much enlarged, So 
~ fe oor caithtally and 
near the Harlem R. R., one bone 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA, 
Under the eare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Friends. 


Prepares for business or college. 
tly located 


. ¥. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
=o ame of —: thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Literary courses, preparing for col- 

ae or pecs biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual ning in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 





“WILLIAM Ss. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 





Furniture, Bedding, etc. 
Come see how far money will 
go in cottage and seaside 
furniture. 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


of Ivory Soap in his toilet case. 
Tre Procren & Gamere Co., Cinrti. 


furnace. 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


IVORY SOAP 


99*tioo% PURE 


The detestable odors of many hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 
tended to conceal the poor quality of the soap itself. The traveler 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy his toilet and bath will carry a piece 


IN THE SPRING 
A JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


will heat entire residence with half the fuel of a 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
50 Beekman Street, 


New York City. 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 


house; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aea/th,—these are what such a seaside home 
as THE CHALFONTE gives. A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 


is sent free on request. It will help to decide. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Cold, Dry-Air 
REFRIGERATORS 


are the Best. 


Articles will not taste 
of each other. 


Prices from $8 to $30. 


ICE CHESTS from $3.50 to $15. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
~ 908-905 MARKET STREET. 


,  GLENTWORTH’S 
EXTERMINATOR, 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs. 
Cut this out. 
Have no other. 


817 Race Street. 


All Druggists and Grocers sell it. Try it. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa. 





Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second ws Philadelpnia, Pa. 








TEACHERS WANTED FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS 


OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


CELLENT "POSITIONS AT GOOD SALARIES 


EX 
ESTABLISHED 188 


MP BRINGS OUR CAT. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


CAROLINE RAU, 736 rissa Garten St. 


Plain [lillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 
a perfect substitute for the corset, 
constructed on hygienic princi- 
ples. Ypsilanti Union Suits. 
Gertrude Baby Outfits. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 

MRS. M. H. SPEAKMAN, 
Successor to Mrs. A. A. Smith, 

1029 Walnut St. 


Kid « - 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 

tunate in sec a 

lot of Dressed 
Gloves, with five 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for Sprin 
included, and every pair is ee 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XVIII. 

Wuart ts needed amongst us is a full practical faith tn 
and dependence upon the manifestations and operations of 
the Spirit of God in our individual souls. 

. BENJAMIN. HALLOWELL. 


Day after day Heaven, listening, hears men cry : 

‘* What have I done that such a fate as this 
Should follow me? What have I done amiss 

That clouds of Care should darken all my sky ? 

That pain should pierce, and that shrewd Poverty 
Should pinch me in that grievous grip of his, 
What time I tremble over the abyss, 

And long for death, yet, longing, dare not die.” 


But when does Heaven, listening, hear men say : 
‘* What have I done that in the blue-domed skies 
The evening star should shine, the spring clouds move, 
The world be white with innocence, that May 
tas set afield, and God in children’s eyes, 
To win our hearts to wonder at his love ?’’ 
—Julie M. Lippmann, in the Sunday School Times. 


A SPRING PARABLE. 

Read to the students of Swarthmore College, Fourth month 19, 

1896, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
WHEN the Great Teacher walked the fields of Palestine, 
the corn and the grass and the flowers were ministers to 
him concerning heavenly things. He never mentions 
growing things that our thought is not directed in rever- 
ence and gratitude to the source of life and growth. 

Let us for a moment turn our thought toward a beau- 
tiful lesson writing itself before our eyes these many days 
in gold and white and purple. Before there was a hint 
of spring in our upper air one day our eyes were sur- 
prised and gladdened by the brave appearance of golden 
crocuses. Cold and darkness had been their portion for 
the winter, but in their tiny tombs the wonderful pro- 
cesses of development had been going on—the atoms of 
the little brown-coated bulbs had followed the law written 
on their inward parts, and had taken each its appointed 
place in stem or golden petal or fructifying pollen, to 
make the thing of beauty that has been such a joy to our 
eyes. 
: It must have been the stoutest of heart that came so 
long ago, when they had to pierce the chilling sod and 
submit to showers of snow and coatings of ice, on those 
memorable days when ‘‘splendor glowed on crystal 
boughs.’’ Many a day they could only just hold their 
own against the wintry storms; but the next sunshine 
would find them glowing as ever, and opening wider and 
wider their delicate cups. At last, when the robins ar- 
rived, the beautiful things came trooping out of the 
darkness and chill, to be a hospitable resort for the busy 
bees, and to stand in beauteous ranks, a living witness to 
the Spirit in whom all things, both great and small, have 
their being. Many of us have stopped in our daily walk, 
to enjoy their beauty, perhaps to breathe if not to speak 
our gratitude for their precious ministry. If we were 
called upon to report upon the achievements of this 
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company of crocuses, we would testify with one voice, 
would we not, that they have made the very most of 
their blossoming season. It has been the work of one 
set of bulbs to make smaller blossoms, but many of them. 
Some were appointed to be large and stately in the crocus 
family. Some were of purest white, and others penciled 
with lavendar, and again, others were in rich purple. 
But whatever the size or the color, it has been apparent 
from the first that they were living out the law of their 
being, that they were deliberately trying to be fine cro- 
cuses; that if human blossoms have zo/, crocuses have 
the courage to be as good as they are capable of being. 
Was there ever a day of their glory in which we found 
one of the exquisite white sisterhood smirching her fair 
corolla lest she should be laughed at as ‘‘ too good ’’ ? 
Among the fraternity in royal purple, did we ever find 
any suggestion of distorted petals or swollen stamens to 
prove that they among their fellows had ‘‘nerve’’? 
And was it ever in our hearts to say that it was a tire- 
some thing to see our crocus rows making themselves as 
fine and good as they could? Did it ever enter our minds 
to wish that for the sake of variety some had grown with 
their bulbs high in air, and others with ragged petals, and 
others with no petals at all? No! we have rejoiced in 
their perfection—that they were obedient to the law of 
the Lord. Would we, if we could, speak the word that 
should free these beautiful things from the law of perfec- 
tion under which they grow? Would we distort these 
beauteous things with the poisonous heresy that it is a 
dull and stupid and unpopular thing to try to live by the 
law written upon the heart ? 

A great poet has written, 

‘* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake ” 
and you will remember that it is recorded that when 
Jesus prayed in agony upon the Mount of Olives, ‘‘ there 
appeared unto him an angel from heaven, strengthening 
him.’’ Who can tell but that we are as human blossoms 
in the boundless garden of the Lord, beneath the eyes of 
‘¢ spiritual creatures ’’ to whom our growth and fruitage 
minister as the crocuses have ministered to us ! 

A blighting heresy has reached even the little children 
who laugh at their mates for being obedient to school 
regulations ; who dwarf their own small wits in their at- 
tempts to frustrate the plans of their teachers for their 
happy development. 

In acollege monthly published by the senior class of 
a college in another State, appears this paragraph: ‘‘ One 
great fault which the conscientious girl naturally falls 
into, is that of disclaiming any influence of her con- 
science over her actions. The fear of ridicule, or 
the word ‘‘ grind’’ prevents her from saying that she was 
studying, while the other girls were idling, or that she had 
spent three hours and a half on a German lesson to which 
her companions had only devoted one.’’ Here again is 
the fatal heresy ! 

This article was written to prove that the serious ele- 
ment in college work is the predominant element in the 
work of the majority of the students of that college. But 
the article incidentally brings to light the fact that the 
conscientious student is afraid to let it appear that con- 
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science has any part in her college life, to ietoot her to do a radiate the light, ie ivan ‘oa the growth of spiritual 


the very thing for which colleges were instituted ; afraid 
of the ridicule of other students who would dismiss the 
standard of God and set up their own. Here is a heresy 
that may well arrest our thought ; for it touches the very 
foundations of things. Kepler was moved to awe and 
reverence by ‘‘ the starry heavens, and the moral law writ- 
ten upon the heart.’ And now, nineteen hundred years 
after Christ’s appeal to his pupils, ‘‘ Be ye also perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect,’’ it is coming 
to be the fashion among the young to laugh at the moral 
law! And the naked significance of this, is that the 
young are beginning to laugh at God! 

If we believe that the crocus, doing its best to be a 
perfect crocus, is only one of the signs that God loves 
perfection, how much more must we believe that it is a 
part of his great plan that every human child of his, so 
near to his Infinite Being as to be permitted to ‘‘ think 
his thoughts after him,’’ should try to be his perfect 
child ! Are you saying in your hearts ‘‘ How can I set 
out to be perfect? With my weak will and weaker pur- 
pose, and countless temptations to waywardness if not 
wickedness, how can I hope ever to come near to perfec- 
tion?’’ The crocus does not appear above the ground 
placarded, ‘‘I have set out to be a perfect crocus.’’ It 
just grows according to the law of its being, and comes 
out a perfect crocus. And so, it is not required of us to 
take any vow of perfection. Indeed, we need not even 
think of ourselves at all. If we keep our thought upon 
the perfection of God, we shall be moving ever in the 
right direction. If we stumble and fall again and again, 
as human children must, in learning to walk the way 
toward God, if only we keep going in the right direction, 
there will be angel ministers to lift us up and strengthen 


us. And when for a moment the way may be obscured, 
if we make it the habit of our lives to lift up our hearts— 
it may be in the midst of work or in the midst of recrea- 
tion—with the earnest appeal to our Father ‘‘ What wilt | 


thou have me to do,’’ or ‘* Where wilt thou have me to 
go,’’ the way will open clearly before us. In the way 
toward God lie all the best and sweetest things of life— 
the wholesomest fun, the brightest joys, the truest friend- 
ships, the noblest service. 

Shall we make it the crowning glory of our crocus- 
rows, that our remembrance of their perfections shall turn 
our thought toward God ? 


TRUTH AND THE 

Published in the Woman's 

Republican. 
WE honor ourselves most when we offer a broad hospital- 
ity to the views of the ripest thinkers. We do ourselves 
double honor when we strive earnestly to comprehend an 
unpopular truth, and, having been convinced of its neces- 
sity for the welfare of our kind, are ready and willing to 
defend it. We renounce our power to influence men 
when we permit the world of Thought to move onward 
and leave us behind it. We all know that to accomplish 
the work of to-day we must be in sympathy with the 
thought of to-day. We must gravitate in that direction. 
We must march onward with the knowledge, the dis- 
coveries, the insight of our Time. 

Our great thinkers are on the mountain tops. We 
may be on the midlands or in the valleys below, but 
every rill of thought becomes of importance that it may 
unite with other streams to form the broad rivers of fer- 
tilization. No drop is too insignificant for service, and 
in this view it behooves each one of us to think aright. 
We should each be a spiritual centre from which should 
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power. We should implant in other minds the best seeds 
which have been preserved through the ages ; we should 
cultivate, water, and nourish these, and destroy every 
noxious weed which finds access to our garden of the 
Lord. Our efforts are comparatively useless unless we 
establish in the minds of those around us a quickened 
growth of the spiritual nature, resulting in the diffusion of 
elevating sentiments, in the doing of kind acts, and of 
noble living. 

There is nothing which has a greater influence on the 
human mind than the contemplation of God and his 
works; of the Power, the Wisdom, the Order, and the 
Love to be seen, felt, and understood in the universe 
around us. There is a grand poem beginning, 

“‘O Thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through Time’s all devastating flight ; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fillest existence with Thyself alone ; 
Embracing all— supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more!”’ 

It is a poem of many stanzas, familiar to our parents, 
and it would be well if it were more familiar to our chil- 
dren and to our children’s children. Its spirit and its 
teachings are wholly consistent with the highest philosophy 
of the present day, which contemplates but one single 
element out of which the whole universe is developed. In 
the words of the poet, — 

‘* Thou from primaeval nothingness didst call, 
First chaos, then existence; Lord! on thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 
Sprang forth from thee—of light, joy, harmony 
Sole origin :—all life, all beauty thine. 
Thy Word created all, and doth create: 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shall be! Glorious! Great! 
Light giving, Life sustaining Potentate ! 

The great lesson to be learned from the Past is that of 
Progress—progress in external nature, and in the soul of 
man! The geologic story is an intensely interesting one, 
confirming the view of progression from lower to higher, 
throughout immensely long periods of time. The pur- 
pose of gradual improvement has been steadily held from 
the beginning to the present. Could aught but Divine 
Power hold such a purpose for uncounted millions of 
years? Are we to dispute the record of his work left by 
God himself in the earth which he has made and which 
he is slowly and surely perfecting? On the contrary, let 
us study in a reverent spirit the best works on geology, 
and in an equally reverent frame of mind, acquaint our- 
selves with animal and plant life, both extinct and living, 
including man with his wondrous spiritual power, in direct 
communication with his creator. 

He who chooses darkness grows pale and feeble for 
want of enriching light; he who excludes the common 
air, lacks its invigoration. He who closes the door of the 
soul by shutting out knowledge, or by the barrier of un- 
belief, must miss the full inflow of new truth from its 
eternal source. The world of mind would become sterile 
as the sands of Sahara without a continued spiritual in- 
flux ; its advance would be checked and a retrograde 
movement b2gun, leading downward to the plane of mere 
animal existence, rather than upward and onward to the un- 
known destiny of man. Fortunately, since man is man, 
and God leads him, no such result is to be feared. But 
individuals and communities may fall behind, for want of 
strength and courage and faithfulness in the acceptance 
of new truths. 

Regarding the laws of nature as the laws of God, all 
natural forces must be ministers in the working out of his 
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purposes. There are forces which operate on matter, and 
forces which apply only to the Spirit. Both are equally 
natural—both alike of God. The spiritual force which 
elevates a nation is as constant in its action and as inde- 
structible as gravitation. The sympathy which binds all 
nations into one, is as truly a lifting power, as is water, 
but water will lift no higher than its source. Spiritual 
forces do the same. 

We may become co-workers with God by directing, 
for beneficent purposes, any of these forces. The light- 
ning which may strike us dead, may be converted into an 
agency for warming and lighting our houses, for cooking 
our food, for ringing our door bells, for moving our 
machinery, speeding our cars, winging our ships, and 
binding into accordant speech all the nations of the 
earth. The magnetism which stretches its lines from the 
earth to the sun, and from star to star, and which re- 
sponds to every solar outbreak, may yet be trained to 
turn its inconceivable power into service for our race. 
When our brains grow more and more receptive and we 
are more able to comprehend the depth of Divine Wis- 
dom, who can tell the range of forces at our disposal ? 
Who can foresee the skill in manipulating those already 
at our command? 

For the more complete development of the race, we 
need a greater devotion to the cultivation of the spiritual 
elements of our nature. We need to think the thoughts 
of the noblest of mankind, as well as to keep our spirits 
open to the direct rays of Light from their eternal source. 
The example of all good men and women is a benefit to 
us in proportion as we are taught by their lives. We 
should learn to love the best of our race, and to make 
their virtues our own. Socrates and Plato can help us 


only as they feed and nourish our spirits and contribute 


to our moral growth. It is by loving with the fervor of 
devotion, the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth, 
that he becomes our Saviour by drawing us nearer to him- 
self, and to his Father and our Father. The will of God 
will not be ‘‘ done on earth as it is in Heaven,’’ until we 
actually do love him so much that our lives are moulded 
upon the pattern of his. When this devotion to a per- 
fected ideal becomes general, the millennium will be near 
at hand. 

The children, and the children’s children of those 
who really do love good with a transforming intensity, 
will by the laws of heredity, become fixed in the princi- 
ples of goodness ; they will have started on the road of 
ascent toward perfection. The advance which has already 
been made during the illimitable past, gives us the assur- 
ance of a continued progression in the equally illimitable 
future. It is for the hope that these views afford, for the 
development of our race, that the doctrines are so wel- 
come alike to the humanitarian and the scientist. We 
are justified in believing that the plan of infinite progres- 
sion outlined in nature, will continue until every promise 
written therein is fulfilled. It is not merely a dream, 
haunting the imagination of prophet, seer, and bard, 
from the earliest dawn of literature, but a strong, scien- 
tific assurance that a period of harmonious adaption be- 
tween man and nature, will finally be reached, and that, 
as the highest, the spiritual forces will be in absolute con- 
trol, guiding all that is lower for the general welfare. 

To the student whose mind is penetrated by these 
views, and whose hope is cheered by such rational expec- 
tations, life is not a mere struggle for existence with the 
blind forces of nature. There isa purpose of perfection 
through struggle ; of growth by exercise ; of ripening by 
mental and moral experience; of enjoyment as a well- 
earned reward ; of activity turned into pure blessing ; of 


for the sphere of our earthly existence. The great sys- 
tem of life exhibited here is not a mere fortuitous exist- 
ence, but one vast system of Divine order, comparable to 
that which reigns in the planetary and stellar systems. 
Its field of operation cannot be confined to the one 
single sphere we inhabit, but it must be as illimitable as 
the universe, and as infinite in duration as is its source. 

It is not difficult to see how views of this nature 
would affect the welfare of man. If we had entire faith 
in the continued advancement of our race, we would 
secure the most favorable conditions for it. We would 
discourage every evil and support every good, with a 
persistence of purpose which could be neither baffled nor 
overcome. 

The highest aspirations of one generation would be- 
come the actual possessions of the next. This genera- 
tion would aspire to a still higher ideal, to be embodied 
later, and so on in ever widening spirals of ascent, until 
there would be a rapidity of progress difficult at the 
present time even to comprehend. 

The general sense of mankind has nearly driven 
slavery from the earth. It lingers yet only amid the 
most barbarous of nations. The civilized world will tol- 
erate it no longer. Before another century passes away 
all national difficulties may be settled by arbitration, and 
war may then be regarded as a barbarism of the past. 
The giant evil of intemperance yet needs to be exorcised. 
To accomplish it requires the combined efforts of all the 
nations of the earth, and the unflinching opposition of 
every private citizen who stands for righteousness. Purity, 
such as benefits the race can be attained only when chil- 
dren are well and nobly born, of souls wedded for time 
and eternity. As refinement proceeds, the influence of 
woman must become more and more potent. In the 
ruder ages, and amongst barbaric peoples, the gentler and 
finer qualities of either sex were, and still are, ignored. 
It is only the most highly civilized and enlightened na- 
tions which cherish most their representatives of intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual culture. Their savants, poets, 
and divines often gain, as they should always, a deeper 
hold on the hearts of the people than do their generals 
and their politicians. In such advanced nations woman 
has a much fairer chance than was possible in the earlier 
ages. 

Let us everywhere encourage a higher reverence for 
woman. It is hers to hold man in due equipose, and to 
constitute the attractive force which binds together the 
family, to lift it to a higher level. It is infinitely import- 
ant that no undue burden be laid upon the sacred head to 
crush her aspiring ; that no weight be hung on her feet to 
clog her ascent, but that she be free to rise as nature de- 
mands, and to carry with her to undreamed heights 
of spiritual power, the race which accords to her the 
tenderest name of mother ! 

Judging by the indications afforded by the most en- 
lightened of the nations, it seems plain that in due sea- 
son, the two sexes shall yet bear an equal and honorable 
part in the elevation of the world. To man will be 
offered those tasks which are most appropriate to his 
strength, and to the breadth of his world-wide interests 
To woman shall be given those which elevate not alone 
her family, but her kind, or which in any manner render 
more estimable the imperishable gift of life, which it is to 
hers to nourish and foster. In the words of another, 
‘«she shall be to him an oracle—he to her a tower of 
strength.’’ Together, in the blessing of complemented 
activity, both shall employ their noblest endowments in 
the service of humanity, and in fulfillment of that grand 
purpose of perfection, which blends into one, the Infinite 


coéperation with the Creator in all which he has designed | Past and the Infinite Future. 
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The meaning of Creation finds its adequate signifi- 
cance only in the multiplication of beings capable of 
comprehending the goodness, the love, and the wisdom 
of the Father ; and capable also of rendering joyful obe- 
dience through time and eternity. To the creature, the 
glory of being, doing, and loving, in the presence of the 
Father forever and ever; to the Creator, the greater joy 
of eternally imparting new life, new happiness, new wis- 
dom, and new truth to the children of his love, through- 
out infinitude. GRACEANNA LEwISs. 


MARY DYER. 
THE most conspicuous event in the annals of the Friends 
of New England is the execution of four of them, William 
Robinson, Marmaduke Stephenson, Mary Dyer, and 
William Leddra, for conscience’ sake, on Boston Common. 
Not less notable in the history of New England itself than 
the horrid details of the Witchcraft delusion,—that twin 
manifestation of the spirits of superstition, bigotry, and 
persecution,—the hanging of the four Friends has been a 
painful subject to those who would write in glowing char- 
acter the record of the Puritan times. 

The subject is revived, now, in a monograph just pub- 
lished, from the pen of Judge Horatio Rogers, of Rhode 
Island, one of the associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of that State. In a volume of 122 pages, issued by Pres- 
ton and Rounds, Providence, entitled, ‘‘ Mary Dyer of 
Rhode Island, the Quaker Martyr that was hanged on 
Boston Common, June 1, 1660,’’ Judge Rogers gives a 
succinct and sympathetic narrative of the tragedy of her 
persecution and death, and adds in appendices some ot 
the documents needed for a clear understanding of the case. 

The issue of this monograph illustrates how impossible 
it is for such an event as that which it describes to disap- 
pear from view. Judge Rogers was attracted to it by 
various circumstances, some time ago, and read a paper, 
reciting the chief facts, before the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society, of which he was then president ; the revised 
paper he has now expanded into the present volume. The 
subject lives anew under his hand, and his narrative is so 
clear, so careful, and so judicial in its form, and so sym- 
pathetic in its undertone, that it will serve as an authority 
for all who wish to know the simple and definite truth 
about the case of Mary Dyer. 

She, it may be said here,—though the story must be 
familiar to most of our readers,—was the wife of William 
Dyer, who came from London to Boston in 1635, only 
five years after the settlement there was begun. They were 
people of means, and of good education, sympathized 
with Anne Hutchinson when the Puritans drove her out, 
and were themselves forced to leave the Bay Colony, seek- 
ing the friendly shelter of Rhode Island. In that colony, 
William Dyer held numerous high offices and was evi- 
dently ‘‘ a person of consequence.’’ In 1652 he went to 
England, accompanied by his wife, and she remaining 
there until 1657, (he returned in 1653), became a Friend. 
When she came home, the persecutions of the Friends 
at Boston had fully begun. William Robinson, Marma- 
duke Stephenson, and Nicholas Davis, and Patience Scott, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, a child of eleven years, 
the daughter of a near friend of Mary Dyer, were in 1659 
imprisoned at Boston for the crime of holding the Quaker 
faith. Mary Dyer visited them, and she too was cast 
into prison. Presently, the four adults were banished 
upon pain of death if after two days they should be found 
within the jurisdiction ; the little girl was discharged. 
Nicholas Davis and Mary Dyer went to their homes in 
Rhode Island; Robinson and Stephenson remained, 
‘* determined to try the bloody law unto death.’’ About 
three weeks later, Mary Dyer returned to Boston, with 


other Friends from Rhode Island, to visit Christopher 
Holder, who was also confined in jail, and she was again 
taken and imprisoned. Finally, after sunary proceedings 
of the Puritan authorities, on the 2oth of October, 1659, 
Robinson, Stephenson, and Mary Dyer, were all con. 
demned to death, for defying the law of banishment, and 
on the 27th the two men were hanged on a tree, ‘‘ a great 
elm,’’ on Boston Common, while Mary Dyer, after hav- 
ing the rope put around her neck, and standing on the 
ladder awaiting execution, was reprieved. It had not 
really been intended, Judge Rogers shows, to execute her 
at that time ; the taking her to witness the death of her 
companions, ‘‘ was but a cold-blooded refinement of 
cruelty to shake her constancy, and overcome her forti- 
tude.’’ It resulted that she again returned to her home, 
and again, feeling it her duty, returned to Boston to de- 
mand the repeal of the law of banishment and death 
against the Friends ; then, being once more arrested, she 
too was executed on the Common, on the First-day of 
the Fourth month (June, Old Style), 1660. 

She ‘ did not die in vain,’’ Judge Rogers says. One 
more of the Friends, William Leddra, was hanged, little 
less than a year later, (March 14, 1661), but it was evi- 
dent that the bloody code could not be executed ; though 
the ruling ‘‘ clergy ’’ might have demanded more execu- 
tions, and Endicott would have gone on, the force of 
public opinion, even in Boston, was too strong in oppo- 
sition, and the interference of Charles II., in the ‘* king’s 
missive,’’ put a period to this chapter of darkness. The 
blood of four martyrs was a great price to pay for the re- 
peal of the law, but it was rendered up with a courage 
which commands our respect at this distance of nearly two 
centuries and a half. 

In some recent notes (in the Christian Register, 
Fourth month 23, 1896,) by George Batchelor, upon the 
persecution, banishment, and death,—at the hands of the 
Indians,—of the gifted Anne Hutchinson, he remarks 
uvon the unfortunate fact that the people of the Bay 
Colony permitted these cruel proceedings against her. If 
‘«the tolerant large-hearted ’’ among them, he says, had 
resisted in her behalf, ‘‘ they would probably have suc- 
ceeded without danger or bloodshed. But,’’ he adds,— 
and this is what we mean to emphasize in his remarks,— 
‘* had it been necessary for them to furnish a few martyrs 
to the cause championed by Mistress Anne Hutchinson, 
and had they for conscience’ sake consented to suffer, the 
whole early history of New England would have taken on 
a different aspect. The witchcraft tragedy of 1692 would 
have been prevented. The cloud of sectarian gloom 
which after that calamity settled upon the churches of 
New England would never have darkened the lives of 
men.’’ 

The courage of conviction which was lacking amongst 
the strictly Puritan element at Boston, in the opinion of 
the writer just quoted, was presented by the Friends. 
Judge Rogers emphatically states the case in their behalf. 
Roger Williams, he says, ‘‘ was thrust out of Massachu- 
setts for conscience’ sake, but Mary Dyer, a humble suf- 
ferer in the same great cause, to enable the Heaven- 
implanted principle to obtain root on Massachusetts soil 
itself, persisted in remaining and watering it with her 
blood, and God gave the increase ; so that nowhere on 
the face of the earth to-day is liberty of conscience more 
free or more highly revered than on the very spot where, 
in the words of General Atherton, one of her persecutors, 
‘ Mary Dyer did hang as a flag for others to take example 
by.’ Each must judge for himself of the credit due Mary 
Dyer for her suffering and death. It is a growing belief 
that when, in coming ages, the roll shall be made up of 
those whose lives or deaths contributed to the establish- 
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ment among men of the immortal principle of liberty of 
conscience, inscribed in enduring fame upon it will be 
found the name of Mary Dyer.’’ 

Catharine Scott, mentioned above as a friend of Mary 
Dyer, and mother of the child Patience, was the ances- 
tress of many prominent Rhode Island people, including 
Judge Rogers, the author of the book under notice. One 
of her daughters, Hannah, ‘‘ married Walter Clarke, a 
strong Quaker, and for a number of years Governor of 
Rhode Island’’; it is from her Judge Rogers traces 
descent. Mary and William Dyer’s descendants also in- 
clude many persons of note: ‘‘ the late Benjamin Dyer 
and Charles Dyer, leading merchants in Providence, in the 
early part of this century; the late Elisha Dyer, also 
prominent there in business; the late Governor Elisha 
Dyer, who filled with honor the executive chair of the 
State ; the late Daniel W. Lyman, to whose munificence 
Brown University is indebted for the Lyman Gymnasium ; 
General Elisha Dyer, until recently Adjutant-General of 
the State ; James H. Chace, an extensive cotton manufac- 
turer in Providence ; the Hon. Jonathan Chace, formerly 
a United States Senator from Rhode Island ; and many 
others.’ 

There is, as our readers ought to be well aware, 
an extensive literature concerning Mary Dyer and her 
companions in suffering. The main facts are given in 
our histories of the Friends, and, besides, Richard P. 
Hallowell discusses with critical ability and authority the 
attendant facts, in his ‘‘ Quaker Invasion of Massachu- 
setts,’’ while Brooks Adams, in that most notable book, 
‘« The Emancipation of Massachusetts,’’—a work recently 
commended in our own columns, by a correspondent, and 
which our younger people ought to study,—gives two tre- 
mendous chapters to the history of the Friends’ persecu- 
tion. The extended poem by Benjamin Rush Plumly, on 
Mary Dyer, (originally published in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, New York, Twelfth month, 1853, and repro- 
duced in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Eighth month 
31, 1889), graphically describes the circumstances of her 
testimony and death. H. M. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CATAWISSA MONTHLY MEETING. 


In opening the subject I shall begin with a glance at the 
physical appearance presented to the eye at Catawissa, 
and adjacent country ; then pass by way of contrast to a 
view of its original wildness ; and afterward proceed to 
treat of the few historic facts relating to its early 
settlement. 

The contour of this region is marked by bold fea- 
tures. Abrupt elevations frown upon the rippling waters 
of the Susquehanna, breaking through its gateway of 
hills, while the swells and heights of land do not suffice 
to screen the lofty promontory of the Catawissa moun- 
tain, one arm of which, passing in a broad curve around 
Roaring Creek Valley, with changed name stretches away 
to the southeast with a general uniformity of outline, and 
terminates in a high knob at the river below Sunbury. 
The prospect of cultivated lands, pleasant homes, with 
here and there a village, or growing town, rendered 
cheerful by the sounds of varied industries which occupy 
a busy population, are in marked contrast with the un- 
broken forest that once covered the country. In this 
condition, nature saw, from age to age, no change, save 
as returning or retreating suns brought brightness and 
beauty to the landscape, with the congenial warmth of 
summer, or made it desolate with the cold, snow, and 
dreary winds of winter. These wilds and solitary places 


were the haunts of savage beasts which roamed abroad | could get away sought safety in an instant flight. 
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unhindered, furnishing game and amusement to the 
dusky tribes of the wilderness, who followed the Susque- 
hanna as a natural highway, or made stealthy progress 
along the path over the mountains, and through Roaring 
Creek Valley to the Indian town, Catawissa. This place, 
known to the trader, is mentioned by the Frenchman, 
Le Tort, in 1728. But it slumbered in obscurity, 
eclipsed by the fame of the neighboring Shamokin. So 
the Indian, Lawpawpitton, who figured as chief at Cata- 
wissa, is all but forgotten, while Shikillimy, who lived at 
Shamokin, has passed into history as the faithful friend 
and ally of the English settler. 

Shamokin (now Sunbury) from its position near the 
junction of the two branches of the Susquehanna, natur- 
ally was a place of importance, opening, as it did, in- 
terior communication to quite an extent of country still 
held by the Indians, and this circumstance made it noted 
in colonial annals. This town was deserted by the 
friendly Delawares, from fear of an attack by the French 
and Indians in league with them, in the autumn of 1755. 
But when Catawissa was abandoned by its aboriginal 
inhabitants does not appear to be known, though most 
likely it was during the Old French War. 

The extinction of the Indian title by purchase, in 
1768, threw all this territory open to settlement. Sur- 
veys were made, and these lands disposed of to settlers 
at $25 for a hundred acres, and the annual payment of a 
penny quit-rent per acre. With such an opportunity for 
acquiring land it is needless to say that pioneers spread 
themselves in various directions over the region. Ed- 
ward Shippen of Philadelphia obtained from the proprie- 
taries, in 1770, a patent for the Catawissa tract, contain- 
ing 282 acres. This passed into the hands of Ellis 
Hughes in 1773, who in turn sold part of it to Willliam 
Hughes in 1778. 

But the movement toward a settlement which had set 
in so briskly, was this year brought roughly to a halt. It 
was in the midst of the Revolutionary War. The In- 
dians, stirred to animosity by British emissaries, began to 
show a hostile spirit. This manifested itself in numer- 
ous outrages early in the season. By the repetition of 
these things the insecurity of the people became so ap- 
parent that they determined to incur no further risk, but 
prepare for a speedy departure. Colonel Hunter, in a 
letter to the President of the Provincial Council, May 
31, 1778, says, after recounting the depopulation of 
Northumberland county, that all the Mahoning and Fish- 
ing Creek settlements have come to the river side. 

Among those who lived here at the beginning of these 
troubles was the Friend, John Eves. He had established 
himself on or near Little Fishing Creek, purchasing 1,203 
acres of land. But it would appear that he did not leave 
his home at the time of the first great scare. Although 
not molested by the Indians, his position was a tried one, 
because on this very account he was suspected of harbor- 
ing and being friendly to them. This rendered him 
liable to attack and maltreatment by soldiers and others, 
raiding through the country in pursuit of their Indian 
foes. On one of these occasions his eldest son, Thomas, 
then a boy, was fired on and wounded in the heel, a cir- 
cumstance which lamed him for life. Such an occur- 
rence, and the unsettled state of affairs determined John 
to retreat over the mountains to a place of safety, which 
he found among the Friends of Maiden Creek, in Berks 
county, near Reading. After the close of the war he 
returned to his possessions. 

The fear and anxiety produced by such a condition of 
things, in 1778, turned into a panic, when in midsummer 
news was brought of the massacre of Wyoming. All who 
The 
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following extract from a letter to Council by William 
Maclay (quoted from ‘‘ Pennsylvania Archives ’’ in the 
history of Northumberland county) gives us a vivid pic- 
ture of the situation. It is dated Paxtang, [near Harris- 
burg], July 12,1778. He says: ‘I left Sunbury, and 
almost my whole property, on Wednesday last. I will 
not trouble you with a recital of the inconveniences I 
suffered, while I brought my family by water to this 
piace. I never in my life saw such scenes of distress. 
The river and the roads leading down it, were covered 
with men, women, and children, flying for their lives, 
many without any property at all, and none who had not 
left the greatest part behind ; in short, Northumberland 
county is broken up. Colonel Hunter only remained, 
using his utmost endeavors to rally some of the inhabi- 
tants, and make a stand, however short, against the enemy. 
I am confident, when I left him, he had not one hundred 
men on whom he could depend. Wyoming is totally 
abandoned ; scarce a single family remained between that 
place and Sunburv when I came away.”’ 

This event, known in the popular expression of the 
day as the ‘‘ Great Runaway,’’ came like a fearful blight 
on the prospects of those who had entertained high hopes 
of attaining a competence in the wilderness. But many, 
as the terror died away, came back ; some stayed ; still, all 
was uncertain. Whenever vigilance was relaxed, or the 
soldiers withdrawn for service in other quarters, as the 
exigencies of the country had need, it was the signal for 
fresh attack by the Indians. A family murdered or an 
individual slain by the lurking foe, is the common report 
in the wearisome annals of the time. The excitement, 
fear, and distress of this period sank deep into the minds 
of the people, and their sad experience became the theme 





| nine miles to Roaring Creek. 
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with others, accompanied the United States Commis. 
sioners who proposed to hold a treaty with the Indians at 
Sandusky, Ohio, passed through these communities of 
Friends. Of which he gives this brief account : 

‘« Ninth month 10, 1793.—We all set out together, 
and rode to William Ellis’s, where we settled the run- 


ning accounts we had among ourselves. Our friend Jacob 


Lindley concluded here to leave us, and proceed home 
by way of Harrisburg. We then went on, having Joseph 
Carpenter for a guide, eighteen miles toward Catawissa, 
and put up at our friend John Eves’s, at Fishing Creek, 
where we were kindly entertained. 

‘‘yith. Here we had a meeting with a few Friends, 
and divers of their neighbors, in a school-house, to a good 
degree of satisfaction and comfort. Set out in company 


| with Isaac James, brother to John, in Philadelphia, and 


rode about twelve miles to Catawissa, crossing the north- 
east branch of the Susquehanna, and put up at our friend 
John Lloyd’s Here is a small town of about thirty build- 
ings. I lodged at James Watson’s, John Parrish at John 
Lloyd's, poorly, John Elliott stopped about eight miles 
short of this, at John Wilson’s. 


‘‘ y2th. John Elliott came to us this morning. On 


| his way he called to see an ancient Friend, now in the 


ninety-seventh year of her age. We had no public meet- 
ing here, but visited most of the families of Friends in 
town, wherein our friend John Parrish had good service, 
and was much favored. In the afternoon we rode about 
This part of the country 


| is hilly and mountainous,—the valleys interspersed with 
| good farms. Many Friends are settled hereabouts. Lodged 


| at Moses Starr’s.’’ 


of many a thrilling tale of disastrous adventure, to be told | 


around winter firesides in the quiet years that followed 
the peace of 1783. 
the listener a vindictive hatred of the red man, without 


These stories often transmitted to | 


regard to extenuating circumstances, and utterly ignored | 


that earlier time, when Penn and his friends, by the in- 


fluence of a Christian spirit, so wrought upon the rude | 


: : . | GOLDEN TExT.—Let us return now and visit the brethren in every city 
temper of the Indian, as to make him the trusted friend 


and benefactor of the ‘‘ Children of Onas.’’ 


With the end of the Revolution came the cessation of | 


Indian hostilities. By this means, security of life and 
property being assured, the desolated homes were re- 
occupied. Settlers came in augmented numbers, and 
found situations as variously suited their fancy, or re- 
sources. Of the new comers, Catawissa received its share. 
Many of these were Friends. In 1787, a request was 
made by them for the privilege of holding a meeting at 
Catawissa, which was granted by Exeter Monthly Meet- 
ing, (Berks county). In the same year, a lot was deeded 
to Friends by William Hughes and wife, upon which 
preparations were made to build a meeting-house. It was 
shortly constructed and put in shape for use. 

The following named families of Friends settled here : 
Barger, Burr, Chapman, Clayton, Collins, Dewees, Ellis, 
Field, Foulke, Hayhurst, Hicks, Hillborn, Hughes, James, 
Linville, Iddings, Lloyd, Mears, Paxson, Pancoast, 
Roberts, Sharpless, Thomas, Webb, Watson, and Wright. 
The settlement of Friends at Catawissa seemed to pro- 
mote the settlement of the neighboring region of Roaring 
Creek, by the same people. These are the names of fami- 
lies belonging to the Society who established themselves 
in the Valley: Armitage, Coles, Cherington, Evans, 
Hampton, Hibbs, Hillborn, Hughes, Jackson, Lee, Lin- 
ville, Penrose, Starr, Strahl, and Wiggins. 

In 1793, Joseph Moore, a minister from Kingwood 
Monthly Meeting, who lived near Flemington, N. J., re- 
turning from his western trip, in the course of which he 





(Thence he crossed the mountains on 
his homeward way.) G.. }. 
Bear Gap, Pa 
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wherein we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how 
they fare.—Acts 15: 36. 


Scripture Reading: Acts 15: 22-41 
TEACHING. 

The question with which the first part of our lesson 
to-day deals (verses 22-35) was one which in the nature 
of things was sure to arise. Very many, if not all, of 
the early converts to the Christian faith had been mem- 
bers of the Jewish Church, and esteemed very highly the 
rites and ceremonies of that church. When the Gospel 
was proclaimed to the Gentiles, and accepted by some of 
them, the question naturally arose whether these new 
converts must adopt the rites and ceremonies of that 
church which up to this time had furnished the members 
of the new Church. We may well believe that it was 
under the immediate leadership of the Holy Spirit that 
the Apostles and leaders in the Christian Church were 
led to so just and liberal a decision as is recorded in the 
lesson text. 

When we consider the fact that those who were chiefly 
responsible for this decision had been very zealous, even 
to the extent of persecuting those who were not Jews, it 
seems very remarkable that they could be so liberal. But 
the future growth and welfare of the Christian Church 
depended very largely upon this wise decision, whose in- 
fluence for good has been felt throughout the history of 
the Church. 

The old truth, that it is not creed but character—not 
rites and ceremonies, but righteousness and holiness—that 
determine fitness for membership in the Church of Christ, 
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was not uttered here for the first time, for the same truth 
in various forms made up a large part of the teaching of 
Jesus. But it was here proclaimed again at a critical 
point in the history of the Church which he founded, and 
the rapid development of the Church then, and the far- 
reaching influence of its declaration anew, make this 
action especially important and worthy of much study 
and thought. 

It was especially worthy of note that the position 
taken thus early in the history of the Church of Christ is 
identical with the position taken by the Society of Friends 
at the time of its rise, and consistently held by it since 
that time. One of the best promises made to the mem- 
bers of the Church by its founder himself was that they 
should enjoy freedom through the truth: ‘‘ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’’ One of the 
highest forms of freedom is that which sets the soul free 
from subjection to traditional forms and ceremonies, 
which have lost their original force and which lay heavy 
burdens upon the spirit. ‘‘ When he the spirit of truth 
is come,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘he will guide you into all the 
truth’’ (John 16: 13). Friends have always held that 
those who are obedient to the requirements of the spirit 
of truth as revealed in their own souls will be guided into 
full knowledge of the truth and will enjoy the freedom 
which the truth bestows. 

The Society of Friends has always held that the most 
important work of the Church of Christ is the develop- 
ment of Christian character, the cultivation of those 
qualities in humanity which tend to make us Christ-like 
in spirit, in character, and in life. ‘‘ Likeness to Christ, 
not notions about Christ,’’ as William Penn once said, 
should be the object of all Christian effort. Not that we 
should observe this rite, or that ceremony, but that we 
should ‘‘ do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with our 
God ;’’ that we should strive to love our neighbor as 
ourself, and to love our Heavenly Father supremely ; that, 
as the days of our life pass by, we should acquire a 
deeper reverence for truth, a greater desire for righteous- 
ness and holiness, a strouger love for all things noble and 
truly great and worthy of love. 

The separation of Paul and Barnabas, of which the 
concluding portion of our lesson treats, is an instance of 
difference of opinion existing between men actuated by 
the highest motives and devoted to the best objects in 
life. While there was no doubt extreme plainness of 
speech between the two Apostles on this occasion, there 
was in all probability no bitterness of spirit, and no ces- 
sation of their friendly regard for each other. Their 
difference probably led to a wider dissemination of the 
truth of the Gospel, as they labored afterward in different 
sections. The incident is an illustration of the truth 
that where differences arise that cannot be entirely har- 
monized, the two parties should strive to yield to each 
full rights of thought and action,’ and still retain for 
each other the warmest feelings of friendship. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The simplicity of the gospel is here exemplified in a 
marked degree. It was almost as though the instructions 
had been merely, Refrain from whatever you know to be 
wrong, and be not disturbed by teachers who insist upon 
special rules and regulations. And this simplicity is in- 
vigorating, leading every convert to rely upon the direct 
teachings of the Spirit, which is the truest self-reliance. 
Such a self-reliance is identical with faithful obedience to 
God, for it is a reliance upon God manifest in the soul. 
This is the basis of all true development as well as of true 
happiness. 

And yet, notwithstanding the sufficiency of the inward 
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xuide, there is place and work also for outward instruc- 
tion. A few simple rules are better than many, but they 
are also better than none. It is when outward teaching 
is confirmed by the inward Teacher, and both agree with 
Jesus’s words, that the disciple may be absolutely certain 
of making no false step. For the inward Teacher sends us 
invariably to Jesus’s life and words sooner or later. But 
his words are lessons and explanations rather than a mul- 
tiplicity of rules or commandments, and the simplicity, 
the oneness of the Spirit, underlies them all. 

Paul’s watchful care over the flock is a grand example 
of unselfish faithfulness. He indeed labored more abund- 
antly than all the others. He seems never to pause to 
take his ease. His very life seems bound up in the wel- 
fare of his converts, so that he never tires of returning 
and visiting the brethren and seeing how they fare. 
His services were invaluable ; for not only must his pres- 
ence have proven everywhere an inspiration and a recalling 
to the truest good, but his unceasing energy and devotion 
of spirit must also have had a strong unifying effect upon 
the scattered branches of the church, when communica- 
tion was so difficult and slow compared with what it is at 
present. 

The mere fact that all the various Christian flocks saw 
the same man in his earnest zeal exhorting and pleading, 
explaining and instructing, was a common bond of in- 
terest, independently of their affection for him. And his 
epistles have impressed themselves and his strong per- 
sonality upon the church down to the present time, even 
to the warping of individual judgment in those who came 
after him, though he does not profess to speak always by 
command of the Lord ; and despite his express desire that 
Christians shall not say, ‘‘I am of Paul,’’ but that all 
should be of Christ. His heart went out so warmly to- 
ward all these spiritual children of his, he was always so 
desirous of renewing his friendship with them, to see how 
they fared, it is scarcely possible to estimate the value of 
his personal labors amongst them. ‘That such a man 
should stand on the record as having once failed in the 
Christian love and patience toward his friends seems only 
human, and not to be remembered against him when 
weighed in the balance with his faithful self-devotion to 
the flock. 


ting snares of these times is to try to grow rich rapidly. 
‘« Slow and sure’’ are out of fashion. In that direction 
lies peril to the soul. They who make haste to be rich 
fall into temptations and snares and many hurtful lusts 
that drown men in perdition! Greed for gold drains 
away the sweetest and holiest affections of the heart; it 
dries up Christian benevolence ; it robs God of his due. 
My long observation has been that when money flows in 
rapidly grace is apt to flow out; and as a Christian 
mounts up as to his income he rarely rises in piety with 
it. There are some happy exceptions, but they are the 
men who keep a check-rein on the grasping, greedy spirit 
of covetousness. My good brother, it is no easy thing 
to keep up a high tone of spiritual life amid all the atmos- 
pheric pressures that surround you; to do it you have 
got to take time to eat and to think and to read your 
Bible and to pray, and to do some good work for your 
Master and for your fellow men. If you are running 
your life at too fast a rate for all these vital things, then I 
entreat you in God’s name to put on the check rein !— 
T. L. Cuyler, in the Evangelist. 


THE most fundamental teaching of any teacher is not 


| the things he says, but the things he assumes.—Zyman 


Abbott. 
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_ PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 2, 


THE death, after a very brief illness, of our friend 
Joseph A. Bogardus, has been a great shock to the wide 
circle of those who knew or knew of him. Beyond the 
limit of his near friends there was no knowledge that he 
was seriously unwell, until the announcement of his de- 
cease, and it had, therefore, the added painfulness of 
being altogether unexpected. 

By this removal, the Society loses a most devoted and 
capable worker in its behalf. It is not always that earnest- 
ness and ability are united, but in Joseph there was a 
true and deep attachment to the Society, joined to a re- 
markable capacity for organization and execution. He 
served the Society in many ways, and in the several places 
which he held his service was in an unusual degree ener- 
getic and effective, while at the same time it was not 
marked by a desire to rule, nor by the pride which some- 
times accompanies the exercise of authority. 

In the First-day school work, his removal will be 
especially lamented. He had been for many years Clerk 
of the General Conference of the First-day School Asso- 
ciations, and no one knew so intimately as he all the de- 
tails of the work which centres in that organization. He 
was a devoted advocate of the Temperance movement, 
both within the Society of Friends and outside, and his 
zeal in its behalf was always tempered by a just consider- 
ation for divergent views as to methods of procedure, or 
the immediate object to be attained. His mind was 
good, his temper kindly, his views generous, his experi- 
ence of life extensive, and his appreciation of the need 
of adapting means to ends intelligent and quick. He 
was comparatively a young man,—only forty-five,—and 
it might have been hoped that many years of useful labor 
still lay before him. 


We like very much the suggestion conveyed in some 


of the speakers’ remarks at the First-day School Union at | 


Langhorne, to the general effect that the subjects discussed 
at these Unions should be strictly germane to the First- 
day schools. The object of organizing the several schools 
into Unions, Associations, etc., is not to provide a forum 
for the consideration of diversified and world-wide prob- 
lems, but to secure for all the aid and help of each as to 
the particular work they have in common. This work is 
itself of no narrow scope ; it embraces many most inter- 
esting themes; and if all the questions, papers, and ad- 
dresses are made to bear upon the business in hand it 
will be a result which cannot fail to be of advantage. 

We have, in fact, organizations which now cover very 
fully the whole of the activities in which Friends are 








likely to find it profitable toengage. The meeting comes 
first, and has the highest claim ; beyond it, the First-day 
School, the Friends’ (or Young Friends’) Associations, 
and the meetings directed by the Philanthropic Commit- 
tees provide outlets for all our strength, and opportunities 
for all varieties of talent. These several organizations 
have been formed because they have different forms and 
fields of service, and the distinctions between them should 
be duly observed ; subjects that belong to one should not 
be taken up by another. It will be found, no doubt, 
that each will achieve the best result by thoroughly work- 
ing its own ground. 

BIRTHS. 


HEACOCK.—Near Alliance, Ohio, Fourth month 13, 1896, to 
Nathan E. and Nancy L. Heacock, a daughter, who is named Clara 
Hazel Heacock. 


HERR.—At Moorestown, N., J., Fourth month 24, 1896, to 


Frank S. and Frances Smith Herr, a daughter, who is named Ruth 
Eastburn. 


DEATHS. 


ADAMS.—At her home in Barnesville, Ohio, Third month 11, 

1896, after a short illness, Harriet T., wife of Edward Adams, aged 71 
ears. 

‘i From a peaceful sleep, she passed quietly into the presence of the 
Master whom she had lovingly followed during her long and useful 
life as wife, mother, and friend. The look of peace upon her face 
made the bereaved ones feel the truth of the words: ‘‘O grave, where 
is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? ’’ She was a member 
and elder of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. Interment at Somerton, 
Ohio, . 

ADAMS.—At his home in Barnesville, Ohio, Fourth month 7, 
1896, Edward G. Adams, aged 78 years. 

He endured great physical suffering for some weeks previous to the 
unexpected death of his beloved wife, and this loss was too great a 
shock for the already frail body. After one month's separation, they 
were re-united, leaving many sorrowing friends; yet we mourn not as 
those who have no hope. He was also a member and elder of Still- 
water Monthly Meeting. Interment at Somerton, Ohio. * 


BOGARDUS.—In New York city, Fourth month 22, 1896, after a 
few days’ illness, Joseph A. Bogardus, in his 45th year. Funeral 
from Friends’ meeting-house, 15th street and Rutherfurd Place, at 

p- m., on the 25th. 

{He had been for many years one of the most active and most valu- 
able members of our Religious Society. He was clerk of the First- 
day School General Conference, clerk of New York Monthly Meeting, 
and assistant clerk of New York Yearly Meeting. He was taken ill 
on the 18th ult., and pneumonia shortly developed, his case being at 
once critical, and some time before his death hopeless. He retained 
his faculties to the last, and half an hour before he passed away gave 
directions for attending to an unperformed duty. His funeral was 
largely attended, the meeting-house being filled with Friends, and with 
many who had been associated with him in temperance work, etc. 
Brief testimonies were offered by several, including John J. Cornell, 
Aaron M. Powell, Robert S. Haviland, Robert Barnes, Elias H. Un- 
derhill, Frances Barnes (a superintendent in the W. C. T. U. work; a 
member of the other body of Friends), Dr. Meade, one of the secre- 
taries of the National Temperance Society, and by John W. Hutchin- 
son, an aged man, and many years ago one of the famous Family of 
Hutchinson Singers. The last named, after speaking briefly, paused a 
moment, and then sang very sweetly three verses of a hymn,— 

‘“‘ There is no Darkness There.”’] 

CARPENTER.—At Clinton Corners, Dutchess county, N. Y., 
Third month 28, 1896, Anna E. Carpenter, widow of the late Daniel 
Carpenter, in her 86th year; a valuable member of the Society of 


| Friends. 


She will be greatly missed in the little meeting which she attended, 
from which for many years she was a representative to the New York 
Yearly Meeting. She was deeply interested in all good works, and 
was greatly beloved by all with whom she had to do. H. 

CLOUD.—Suddenly, on Fifth-day morning, Third month 5, 1896, 
at the residence of his parents, James and Sarah Cloud, near Kennett 
Square, Pa., Dr. Thomas Allen Cloud, in the 56th year of his age; a 
member of Centre Monthly Meeting. Interment at Old Kennett, on 
the 8th. 

Apoplexy is supposed to have been the cause of his death. When 
a young man the Doctor attended school at Benjamin Swayne’s, at 
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Londongrove. Later he taught school at Fairville and Hockessin for 
several years. Then entering the University of Pennsylvania he took 
a full course in the study of medicine and graduated with honor. He 
followed his profession successfully until failing heath compelled him 
to relinquish active practice. 

He was held in high’ esteem by all with whom he mingled. The 
kindly interest and sympathy he manifested towards his patients re- 
sulted in many friendships that continued through life. He was kind 
and considerate to the poor; they ever found him ready to tender his 
skill and ability to those unable to remunerate his services, and none 
were ever refused any assistance it was in his power to render. 

Mary Heald Way was present and spoke very beautifully. He will 
be sadly missed in the family circle and neighborhood, as he was a 
cheerful giver and a good counsellor. ‘The remembrance of his many 
virtues arises as sweet incense to his memory. R. K. C. 


CUTLER.—At his residence, Drumore, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Second month 24, 1896, Alban Cutler, an esteemed elder and member 
of Little Britain Monthly, and Drumore Preparative Meeting, in his 
79th year. 


GARRETSON.—At the home of her son, Arnold Garretson, after 
a short illness, on Third-day, Fourth month 7, 1896, Annie Garret- 
son, for 18 years the widow of Daniel Garretson, of York county, Pa., 
in her goth year. 

This beloved Friend was a life-long member of Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting. She was ever ready to make those around her 
happy, always looking upon the bright side of life, and with her cheer- 
fulness showed to those with whom she mingled that she was living 
with the Master, and ever ready to be called to her final rest. 

hw & 

HAWKINS.—At Haverford, Pa., Fourth month 20, 1896, Miriam, 
daughter of Edwin R. and Mary L. Hawkins; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, (held at Race street) 


JACKSON.—At the residence of her brother, Lindley King, 
Twelfth month 25, 1895, Deborah Jackson, in the 68th year of her 
age; a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 


KINSEY.—Isaac Kinsey departed this life at his home near 
Milton, Indiana, on the 17th of Fourth month, 1896, aged 75 years. 

He was a lifelong and consistent member of the Society of Friends, 
very fond of their principles and testimonies, and lived up to them with 
remarkable fidelity. The sterling worth of his noble, upright charac- 
ter, and kind, benevolent spirit are left on record, an imperishable in- 
fluence. He was a prosperous man in every sense of the word. Rich 
in a happy home, rich in the love and respect of all who knew him, 
and wealthy ina financial point of view. But as a wise steward of his 
Heavenly Father’s bounty, he did not hoard his abundance for his own 
use, but was constantly making others happy by sharing his blessings 
with them. Several fine homes (besides his own large and beautiful 
one) sprang into existence through his surplus means, and numberless 
are the poor who will miss his unostentatious benefactions. Truly the 
love that flowed on and out through his tender heart to others has laid 
up for him ‘‘ rich treasure in heaven,” and an entrance to the “ house 
of many mansions.”’ 

His funeral was very large, his friends from surrounding towns and 
country filling his residence to overflowing; three hundred persons 
passed his casket to take a loving, last farewell of his earthly remains. 
The funeral services were impressive and satisfactory, several persons 
speaking, and one offering supplication. 

Truly-the memory of the just and the generous is as a shining light 
that glows long after they have been called to the higher life. 

A. M.S. 


MERRITT.—At his home in Mount Holly, N. J., Fourth month 
24, 1896, Jacob Merritt, son of Abraham and Rebecca Lamb Merritt, 
in the 84th year of his age 

He was a member of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting of Friends, a 
good citizen, a successful agriculturist, president of the Union National 
Bank in Mount Holly, and held other offices of trust. : 

PLUMMER.—At Farmingdale, Queens county, L. I., Fourth 
month 9, 1896, Irene, wife of John J. Plummer, and daughter-in-law 
of the late John Plummer, in her 69th year. 

Interment at Friends’ burial ground, Bethpage, L. I. 

RHOADS. —At Wilmington, Del., Secoad-day, Fourth month 20, 
1896, at the residence of her sister, Naomi R. Walter, Zillah Rhoads, 
at the age of 79 years. 








‘* WE do not know the value of our grief, 
Till we look back upon it from afar, 
And then, when time has given us relief, 
It shines upon us like a quiet star.” 


AT the arbitration conference in Washington, while ex-Senator 
Edmunds was declaring for peaceful methods of disposing of interna- 
tional disputes, a lady leaned forward to say to the writer, in a loud 
whisper : “I’m for arbitration, but not until Cuba is free.’’ It was a 
touch of human nature, but it was not the only one in the proceedings. 
Weare all for peace after our particular battle is won.— The /ndependent. 
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NORTHERN ITALY AND SOUTHERN FRANCE. 

Copy of a private letter from Isaac H. Clothier. 
CANNES, FRANCE, Fourth month 12, 1896. 
WE left Italy two weeks and a half ago, and have spent 
the intervening time in enjoying the out-of-door life in 
this famed region of the Riviera, after much sight-seeing 
in the cathedrals, picture galleries, and among the ruins 
of that historic land. 

Leaving Florence on the date of my last letter, March 
20, after eight hours’ railway ride, we arrived at Venice 
late at night. We at once entered a gondola, and too 
crowded for comfort, were propelled first along the Grand 
Canal, the main thoroughfare of the city, running in a 
curved line across the city, then leaving the Canal, pro- 
ceeded by a short cut through a narrow street to the 
broad lagoon, an arm of the Adriatic sea, on which our 
hotel was located. On the way we passed under the 
noted Rialto bridge, and the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,’’ and the 
darkness, veiling everything, gave a weird aspect to our 
first impressions of the strange city. Venice, the city of 
fascination, has her own peculiar claims to interest, with 
which no other city inthe world can compete. Built as 
nearly as practicable on the Adriatic sea, that is, on over 
100 islands lying entirely outside the main coast of Italy, 
she is indeed a wonder of cities. Her streets are all 
water-ways,—there is not a horse or a wheeled vehicle 
used, except wheelbarrows or push-carts for short dis- 
tances. Our hotel, the Damili, stands on the lagoon and 
is an old palace wherein Dandolo, one of the Doges of 
Venice, lived. It is situated on the broad esplanade 
which runs from the king’s palace for probably a mile 
along the lagoon, and which affords almost the only good 
walk in Venice, except the grand plaza of St. Mark’s, 
adjoining it. It is, however, necessary on this esplanade 
to ascend and descend broad stone stairways every few 
hundred feet, which are required in order to bridge the 
streets,—every one of which is a deep stream running 
into the sea. Of these bridges there are about 375 in 
the city, which makes it possible (though difficult for a 
resident, and almost impracticable for a stranger) to walk 
from one side of the city to the other. Our hotel was 
but a stone’s throw from the Palace of the Doges and St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, names familiar to all the reading world. 

We spent the first morning in inspecting the palace 
and its noted and huge paintings (especially those of 
Tintoretti), the historic Bridge of Sighs, and the dun- 
geons connected therewith. St. Mark’s is one of the 
noted cathedrals of Europe, and in splendor of exterior 
compares favorably with any, though dwarfed of course 
in size by comparison with St. Peter’s. The four horses 
in gilded bronze, among the finest specimens of ancient 
bronzes extant, supposed to have adorned the triumphal 
arch of Nero, at Rome, are on the second-story balcony, 
looking down on the great square of St. Mark’s. They 
were taken by the Emperor Constantine to Constanti- 
nople, whence the Doge Dandolo brought them to Venice 
in 1204. Napoleon took them to Paris in 1797, but 
after his downfall they were restored to their former 
position. 

The plaza of St. Mark’s is a huge open space, bounded 
at one end by St. Mark’s Cathedral and the Doge’s 
Palace, and on the other end and sides by imposing build- 
ings, the first floors of which are used as stores. This 
great amphitheatre,smoothly paved as a floor, is considered 
the finest in Europe, and at certain hours is a wonderful 
resort. Here on First-day afternoon we listened toa 
band of perhaps one hundred performers play, while thous- 
ands of people sat and listened, or promenaded in the 
vast plaza, making a striking and most interesting sight. 

A feature of the square is the feeding of the pigeons 











which, according to legend, are held sacred by the Vene- 
tians, and protected by law. 
hundreds, they are very tame, and alight on the person of 
any one who quietly offers them grain. My daughters 
had them alight on their arms and shoulders in numbers 
almost at will, eating not only from their hands but even 
from their mouths. 

We had two gondolas kept for our use while in Venice 
and having but five days there, we used them to the best 
advantage. The weather during our stay was simply per- 
fect. For four days out of the five the sky was absolutely 
cloudless, without the tiniest fleece that could be discov- 
ered against the vast expanse of perfect blue from sunrise 
to sunset. The nights were moonlight, and two evenings 
we spent on the quiet waters, enjoying the charming and 
unaccustomed sights, with no sounds other than the 
plashing of the oars of many gondolas, and the music 
and song of concert companies, which sounded most me. 
lodiously over the waters. One afternoon we alighted 
from the gondolas at the steps of a cathedral, and while 
there a couple came to be married with their attendant 
company. We had good positions,—a little to one side 
of the altar,—and saw and heard to excellent advantage. 
Both knelt during the entire ceremony, each holding in 
the right hand a double lighted candle several feet in 
length, and the responses appeared to be made by making 
the sign of the cross. Our courier, a strict Catholic, 
could not understand why the marriage was permissible 
during Lent, but ascertained that it was by special dis- 
pensation of the Pope, and it was understood the groom 
was an Officer of the Italian army and was about to leave 
for service in Africa. 

Though we left Florence with some regret, even cast- 
ing our eyes backward towards Rome, we now feel that 
Venice made good its peculiar claims to interest, and that 
our visit there has been instructive, and has added to our 
stores of pleasing recollections. 

March 25th we left for Milan, having but one day and 
a half to spare for that city. Two objects of interest 
claimed our special attention here; first, the world-re- 
nowned cathedral and Leonardo da Vinci’s painting of 
the ‘‘ Last Supper.’’ The former is indeed a marvel; 
next to St. Peter’s in size, (excepting the cathedral of 
Seville, Spain), it is surpassed in magnificence and im- 
pressiveness only by the world’s cathedral. So many de- 
scriptions have been written, and so many pictures taken 
of this renowned building, that it is superfluous to at- 
tempt detailed description now. It has been in process 
of building for five hundred years and is still unfinished, 
though its vast aisles are gray with age. Its immense 
proportions, the artistic grandeur and size of its stained 
glass windows, the largest in the world, each of the win- 
dows near the altar containing one hundred and thirty- 
two exquisitely executed scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments ; its unequalled array of statuary,—between 
two and three thousand statues on the roof and exterior 
of the building,—and its ninety-eight turrets, all com- 
bine to make it esteemed as the eighth wonder of the 
world. The exterior is much more elaborate and striking 
than St. Peter’s, which is outwardly simple in effect and 
almost unadorned. The young people and myself climbed 
first to the roof, which affords quite a promenade, and 
fine views; then to the top of the cupola, about five 
hundred steps in all. 

Across the street is the Gallery Victor Emmanuel, the 
finest and most stately arcade in Europe, said to have cost 
nearly two millions of dollarsto build. It is in the shape 
of a Latin cross, with a huge cupola in the centre, 180 
feet high. In this arcade were located the most attrac- 
tive shops we have seen thus far in Europe. Later in the 
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day we visited the ‘‘ Last Supper.’’ This renowned mas- 
terpiece of Leonardo da Vinci is in bad order, as it was 
painted on the wall of a monastery, which was used as a 
stable by Napoleon’s soldiers, and utterly hidden from 
view for many years, by reason of the wall being white- 
washed and only discovered by the accident of opening 
a doorway in the wall. This picture, mutilated as it is, 
is the admitted masterpiece in the conception and execu- 
tion of the subject, and the original of nearly all pictures 
nowadays made of the ‘* Last Supper.’’ 

Next morning we were to leave Milan at 9 15, so at 6 
a. m. I'paid another visit to the Cathedral, and again I 
climbed to the roof, hoping in the clear atmosphere of 
the early morning to be able to see the range of snow- 
covered Alps, which had been hidden by the haziness of 
the day before. The air was clear and the white range 
distinctly visible.—Mt. Blanc, the Matterhorn, Mt. 
Rosa, the Bernese Alps, etc. 

That day was our last in Italy. We arrived at Genoa 
at noon, changed cars, and proceeded onward towards 
the French border line and Mentone, where we were to 
remain over night, it being our first stopping place on the 
Riviera. As we passed San Remo and other stations, we 
caught glimpses from the car windows of the wonderful 
blossoms and colorings of this land of flowers. Mentone 
was reached at 6 p. m., and here we had our first view of 
this out-of door winter life, which has no rival in Europe. 
The blue Meditreranean, placid as it has ever been in our 
eyes, again lay before us, and a number of steam yachts 
were at anchor in the harbor, reminding one of Newport 
in the height of the summer season. We remained here 
but one night, as we had previously arranged for a con- 
veyance from Nice, to meet us here so as to drive from 
this point over the Cornice road to Nice, esteemed the 
most interesting portion of this famous drive. Next 
morning, with a coach and four horses, we started on our 
drive of about 25 miles. The weather was all that could 
be desired, the temperature of a perfect June day on the 
28th day of Third month, but with a development of 
flower and blossom on every side such as June never 
brings to us in Pennsylvania. This ride cannot be de- 
scribed by any words of mine. Only those who have 
taken it under favorable circumstances can form an idea 
of its surpassing beauty. As the road runs along the sides 
of the mountains, at an average elevation of perhaps 1,000 
feet above the Mediterranean, it affords near and distant 
views of mountains, sea, cape, and headland, with charm- 
ing towns and villas, interspersed and enlivened here and 
there with great masses of coloring in flowering vine and 
shrub. Thousands of peach and pear trees were in fullest 
blossom, and thousands of olive trees were loaded with 
fruit, just being gathered to be made into oil for exporta- 
tion,—a great industry in Southern France ; oranges and 
lemons so abundant that I almost forgot to name them, 
added their golden beauty to the varied landscape. We 
looked down on San Remo, Mentone, Cape Marten, 
Monte Carlo, Ville Franche, and Nice, all of which we 
had looked up to, six weeks before, from the deck of the 
Fiirst Bismarck on the morning of the day we landed at 
Genoa. The Mediterranean was intensely blue, and al- 
together, our first experience of the Riviera is not likely 
ever to be effaced in memory. 

We galloped into Nice at 2 p.m., and found charming 
first-floor rooms awaiting us, fronting on the sea, and on 
the great avenue Promenade Des Anglais. This, the 
greatest promenade and drive of southern Europe, runs 
along the sea for probably a mile and a half, and is a 
broad, smoothly-paved street, with a wide promenade be- 
tween the drive and the beach, on which, especially in the 
afternoons, all classes of people meet,-—-European royalty, 





nobility, and gentry, and American sovereigns as well,— 
while along the drive the wealth and fashion of Europe 
can be seen, including the crowned heads of almost every 
government. Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales, the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, the ex-empress Eugenie, the 
Kings of Sweden and Belgium, and various other royal- 
ties were there, but we did not happen to see any of 
them, except that I saw the Prince of Wales driving. The 
yacht regatta was going on, and the most noted sailing 
yachts of Europe, the Britannia, belonging to the Prince 
of Wales, the Safanita, the Az/sa, and many others were 
contending with each other in full view from our parlor 
windows. I. H.C. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 

There are a few corrections I would ask to have made : 

n the paper on William H. Furness, written at Rome, appears the 
following : ‘* By common consent our dest citizen.’? Of course I never 
meant to make such an invidious claim. What I wrote,—perhaps il- 
legibly,—was our first citizen.’’ 

In the letter relating to Algiers the population is stated at 225,000, 
If I wrote that I must have had Genoa in my mind, for the population 
of Algiers certainly does not reach 100,000. 

In another letter I speak of the probable cost of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral at Rome as fifty millions of dollars. It is stated that this was the 
estimated cost swo hundred years ago, and that perhaps one hundred 
millions or two hundred millions of dollars is the aggregate cost up to 
this time. All is conjecture and either of the two last named sums 
almost exceeds the power of the imagination tograsp. I. H.C.] 


eS 


FRIENDS, NOT QUAKERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
WHEN I think of the beautiful appellation of Friend, I see 
no need for using the term Quaker. When I think of the 
beauty, the simplicity, and the excellence of the religion 
of Friends, I see no need to call it Quakerism. 

When I think of the origin of the word Quaker,—that 
it was first used to ridicule Friends and their religion of 
Love and Goodness,—I wonder that we ever use the word. 
George Fox relates in his Journal that in the time of their 
sore persecution, when he was himself a prisoner and on 
trial for his peaceable religion, Justice Bennett first used 
the word Quakers as a word of derision for Friends. This 
was in 1650, and was the origin of the word Quaker. 
Seeing, then, that it meant originally ridicule and re- 
proach, it does not properly represent the Society, al- 
though individual members have freely used the word, 
when speaking or writing of Friends. 

As a Society, Friends have outlived this idea of scorn 
and derision. They have a history. Their practical 
religion tends to right living and proper conduct in every- 
day life. They are now recognized as benefactors of the 
human family. So there is no need of keeping alive the 
word Quaker, especially by ourselves. Can we not ex- 
punge it from our entire vocabulary, and let it pass into 
oblivion except perhaps as history ? 

It is here claimed that ‘‘ pure and undefiled ’’ religion 
is based upon the teaching and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, revealed in the individual heart, and is sufficient 
for the spiritual, the mental, and the moral needs of man, 
in all his human relations. The effect of this religion of 
peace and love is to benefit and bless human life, and to 
make mankind better and happier. There is no need 
then of the word Quakerism to express this religion. 

George Fox called the word Quaker a nickname ; 
hence, a false name. Jesus said: ‘‘ Ye are my Friends if 
ye do whatsoever I command you.’’ Here is the true 
name which Friends adopted and used early in their or- 
ganization. Jesus further said: ‘‘ My commandment is 
that ye love one another.’’ This is the central truth of 
Friends, the religion of Christianity. Shall we not use 
proper names and not say Quakers when we mean Friends ? 

These are some of the thoughts which have prompted 
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this writing, and they are offered in a friendly spirit for 
consideration and not for controversy. 
Baltimore, Ma. WILLIAM Woop. 


A SPANISH CONVERT’S LETTER. 

Charles Tylor, a well-known English Friend, (author of valuable 

works on the history of the Protestants of France, which have been 
reviewed in this journal), sends the following interesting letter to the 
Friend, London. 
Tue French translation of Backhouse and Tylor’s ‘‘ Early 
Church History,’’ was published in 1886. Copies were 
presented to a number of Spanish gentlemen whose 
names were supplied by our friend Samuel Southall, and 
by Paul de Félice, the translator. One of these was 
Francesco Albricias, at that time residing at Rubi, in the 
province of Barcelona, and to few of those into whose 
hands the volume came can it have afforded greater grati- 
fication. ‘‘ The impression made upon me,”’ he says, 
‘‘ was so deep that I conceived the idea of translating it 
into Spanish, believing it might beof great service to my 
country. From my young days I had known and loved 
the benevolent portrait of Mr. William Penn; and of 
later years I have had the pleasure of reading the memoirs 
of Mr. Stephen Grellet; and the work thus wrought in 
me was completed by the ‘ Early Church History.” The 
educated classes,’’ he continues, ‘‘ are weary of Romish 
clericalism, and it may be that one cause of the failure of 
Protestant propagandism is that it has been mixed with 
too much of this element.’’ 

Not being acquainted with English, Signor Albricias 
has made his translation from the French. The work was 
a free-will offering of heart and mind, time and toil; but 
the communication of it to the world demanded means 
which were beyond the translator’s reach. He therefore 
wrote to De Félice inquiring if the proprietors of the 
original work were likely to aid him. Up to this time 
no communication had taken place between him and us ; 
indeed we were ignorant of what had been going on. 
Katherine Blackhouse at once responded to the call, and 
the volume, with many of the illustrations, is now being 
printed at Alicante, a considerable seaport in the south 
of Spain, where Albricias resides. 

F, Albricias is not Protestant by birth. The means 
by which he found his way out of the labyrinth of Popery 
are remarkable. He shall tell the story in his own words: 

‘‘In 1869, when I was thirteen years old, my father, 
whose occupation it was to lade the boats in the port of 
Barcelona, received a New Testament from an English 
captain. I was a chorister in the Romish Church, and 
took part when the priest said the mass, and it was under- 
stood that in a few months’ time I was to commence my 
studies in the Catholic school in order to become myself 
a priest. My father could not read, and so gave me the 
book which the captain had given him. When I had 
read the first five chapters I took it with me to the church 
to show the beautiful volume to the other boys. One of 
them on seeing it said that the priest had burnt a book 
just like it because it was Protestant. This made me very 
angry. ‘ How,’ I exclaimed, ‘ could a book be Protestant 
which spoke better of Jesus Christ than any other book ?’ 
During our dispute, which, as is customary in our 
southern countries, was carried on with loud cries, the 
priest arrived, who put an end to the discussion by de- 
claring that the New Testament was a Protestant book. 
I told him I had read five chapters, and that nothing I 
had ever read had impressed me so much. He replied 
that all Protestant books begin well in order more effect- 
ually to poison men’s souls, but that the end of this book 
was horrible. He tore off the covers, gave me some 
matches, and I myself burnt the sacred volume. 
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‘‘Qur family circumstances undergoing a change, I | 


had to go to work instead of following my theological 
studies. During this time I was present at a conference 
against Protestantism, where I learnt that this false re- 
ligion was invented by a wicked monk who was five times 
married and killed four of his wives, the last escaping 
from his ruthless hand only because she died at the birth 
of achild. See what is stillsaid and published in Spain ! 
A few months afterwards a Protestant school was opened 
at Barceloneta, the suburb of Barcelona in which I re- 
sided. When I returned from my work at 8 o’clock in 
the evening I thought I would go there to learn, but I 
was up in arms to defend my religion from the attacks of 
the Protestanis. To my astonishment, the teacher, who 





was a Spaniard, never attacked the Romish religion, but | 
spoke only of the Saviour, giving us the New Testament, | 


which I at once recognized. The farther we advanced in 


the book, the more eagerly I looked for the horrible | 


blasphemies of which the priest had spoken. 
brief, the Lord was performing His work in my heart. 


= ‘230 aT ae . 
After a while I was invited to assist in the school,tak- | which Edmund Webster, Chairman of the Committee on Buildings and 


ing charge of the little children. The school was supported 
by George Miller, of Bristol. I received nine pesetas 
(six shillings) a week. Mr. Lawrence, the superintendent, 
was a Baptist, and baptised a number of people who fre- 
quented his services, as he held that it was the duty of 
Christians to submit to this rite. 
cover this obligation in the Bible; they tried to convince 
me, I refused to have anything to do with an act in which 
‘I had no faith. I felt, and I believe, that in our Roman 
Catholic countries, addicted as they are to formalism, too 
much importance is attached to externalacts. After hav- 
ing withstood for several months, I was dismissed. I was 
then seventeen. The pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Emprytaz, a Swiss, offered me the place of teacher 
in his Church school, which I occupied for a year. 

‘« At this time the Carlist War and the disorder pro- 
duced by the Republic, engrossed all minds. I was 
naturally inclined to the military life; in my childhood I 
was captain of the boys in my ward. The Lord gave me 
strength to resist this inclination, and I went to Switzer- 
land, where I spent two years at the Normal School at 
Peseux, near Nefichatel. On my return to Spain in 1876, 
after a few months passed in Barcelona, I began a school 
with religious meetings at Monistral de Montserrat. On 
Sundays I preached the Gospel at St. Vicente de Castellet, 
two hours from Monistral. Here I labored for two years, 
and married ; my wife was a native of Alsace. 
commenced a school and meeting at Rubi and Sabadel. 
I was driven from Rubi by persecution, four lawsuits being 
instituted against me. Since 1890 I have resided at 
Alicante as agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
my duty being to oversee several colporteurs, and to work 
with them. God has given me nine children, five of 
whom He has taken back. None of them have been 
baptized, although I had not then read the ‘ Early Church 
History.” I am thankful to believe that it is the Holy 
Spirit, and no other, who has conducted me to the same 
conclusions as the Friends.’’ 


In a letter, F. Albricias adds; ‘‘I have long asked | 


myself why the Society of Friends does not take up the 
work of evangelization in Spain. Various evangelical 
denominations have come amongst us, but all more or 
less imbued with the clerical spirit. In the great majority 
of the service the people have no voice ; the congrega- 
tion must content themselves with listening to the 


preacher, chanting the hymns chosen by him, and saying 
Amen to his prayers.’’ 


Brighton, Second month, 1896. 


CHARLES TYLOR. 


I also | 


To be | 


Educational Department. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NotTes.—The annual contest between the 
Sophomore and Freshman classes for the President’s prize in Oratory, 
was held in College Hall, on Third-day evening, the 21st. The con- 
test included several excellent orations. The decision of the judges 
was unanimously in favor of the Class of ‘99. The Sophomore team 
consisted of Charles Thomas Brown, ‘‘ The Last Gift of the Century— 
Arbitration’ ; Lydia Rakestraw, ‘‘ The Deborah of the Nineteenth 
Century’ ; Margaret M. Eves, “Our Need of Patriotism’; Levi S. 
Taylor, ‘‘ Martin Luther”; and Mary Whitson, “ Lucretia Mott.” 
Those upon the winning team were Arthur Cox Smedley, ‘‘A Plea for 
Peace’’ ; D. Clinton Shaff, “‘ The Scholar in Politics’? ; Helen Sup- 
plee Moore, ‘‘ Phillips Brooks” ; Abner Pugh Way, “ John Brown’? ; 
and Eleanor Lansing Cass, “ Joan of Arc.”’ 

The Senior Class in Social Science on the 22d visited the Home 
for Feeble-Minded Children, at Elwyn, andi the Boys’ Department of 
the House of Refuge, at Glen Mills. At each institution an examina- 
tion was made of the practical workings and scope of the systems em- 
ployed, which have been the subjects for the past two weeks’ work in 
the Study of the ‘* Defectives,’’ under Dr. Hull. J., °96. 





GrorGE ScHOOoL Notes.—On Fourth-day morning, the 22d ult., 
the Senior Class planted, on the west side of the main building, an ivy, 


Grounds, presented to the class. The ivy is from John M. George’s 
old home at Overbrook, from which place it was obtained last fall by 
the donor and William Wade Griscom. The ‘‘ Ivy” exercises will be 
held on the afternoon of Sixth month 17, the day before Commence- 


| ment. 


I was unable to dis- | 
| ments of the school. 


On the 22d of next month there will be given an exhibition of the 
work of the Manual Training, Physical Training, and Science depart- 
The exhibition will be similar to, though more 


| extensive than the one given last year. 


| the students, Fourth month 16. 


| clerk; Theron Agor, sergeant-at-arms. 





William M. Jackson, of New York, has accepted the invitation of 
the Senior Class to deliver the address on Commencement day, Sixth 
month 18. 





* ORTHODOX ”’ FR1ENDs’ SCHOOLS.—The report of the Committee 
on Education of Fourth and Arch Streets Yearly Meeting, (as sum- 
marized in the daily papers) stated that the Committee renders assist- 
ance to 18 schools, in which there are 282 children. For two years 
past it has employed a teacher of experience to visit the schools period- 
ically, and, by correspondence, etc., to assist the teachers. During 
the year she had made 38 visits in the interests of the committee. A 
select library of educational works had been collected, and is accessi- 
ble to all the teachers. The Friends’ Teachers’ Association contrib- 
utes to the success of the work by circulating a fine collection of 
physical apparatus and charts amongst these schools. By these means 
a decided improvement has come about, the effort having been to make 
the quality of the work better, rather than to make it more advanced. 





THE WICKERSHAM LIBRARY.—The collection of works on peda- 
gogy which is gathering in an alcove of the State Library at Harrisburg, 
as a memorial to the late James P. Wickersham is in charge of a com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association, of which Elizabeth Lloyd is 
a member. She and two others of the committee met in Harrisburg 
on the 4th ult., and made arrangements with Dr. Egle, the State li- 
brarian. He will remove all pedagogical works now in the library 
into the Wickersham alcove, and donations will be received from 
friends of Dr. Wickersham in this and other States. The committee 
to expend the memorial fund—$1,100—in the purchase of books, con- 
sists of M. G. Brumbaugh, J. D. Pyott, and J. A. M. Passmore. 
After the books have been collected a board of regents, of which the 
State superintendent is ex-officio president, will be appointed by the 
State Teachers’ Association. 





CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE.—J. N. Redway, Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, delivered an interesting lecture before 
His subject was “ Italy,” and the 
lecture was illustrated by stereopticon views. Judge W. H. Bard also 
gave a fine exhibition of stereopticon views, illustrating the World’s 
Fair, on Fifth-day evening, Fourth month 23. 

The Congress which was started by the students has been regu- 
larly organized and standing committees appointed. The officers 
elected for the first term are, Roland Flitcraft, speaker ; Annie Baldwin, 
At one of the sessions a bill 
providing for the recognition by Congress of Cuba’s belligerency, which 
was before the House for discussion was lost by vote of the members, 
thus showing the strong sentiment among the students in favor of an 
attitude of peace, notwithstanding their close sympathy with the Cubans, 
the Institute having had as students many Cubans prominently con- 
nected with the Revolution. Until Christmas of this year the only son 
of José Marti, the organizer and patriot of the Revolution, and the 
man who would have been president had he lived to see his country a 
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republic, attended the school as a student. In 1882 President Salvador 
Cisneros brought here three brothers Menocal, of whom Mario G. 
Menocal, now the Cuban Secretary of War, was one. The present 
head of the Cuban organization in the United States, Estrada de 
Palma, has also visited Chappaqua, and has placed boys here. H. 


GEORGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.—The Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
{ Philadelphia) on George School held its regular meeting at 15th and 
Race streets on the 24th ult. 

The mortgage of $12,000, given when the additional tract of 104 
acres of land was purchased for the school, has been paid off. This 
mortgage was held by the Trustees of the John M. George Fund, and 
its cancellation clears the property entirely, and also enables the Trus- 
tees to re-invest the $12,000, increasing the productive endowment fund 
to that extent. The funds to pay off the mortgage were provided bya 
number of interested friends of the school. The whole of the land, 
227 acres, has thus been freely presented to the school, without charge 
to the John M. George estate. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
BUCKINGHAM, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Bucking- 
ham met Fourth month Ig. In the absence of the president, Ellen 
Battin filled the vacancy. The meeting was opened by reading the 
12th chapter of Luke. 

After reading the minutes and listening fo the differens reports, the 
papers for the day were called for. Anna J. Williams read a portion 
from the Discipline which speaks of the Queries for Meetings of Minis- 
ters and Elders, and the duties of Overseers. 

Edith C. Williams had a very interesting summary of the 5th chap- 
ter of ‘*Janney’s History,” which brought forth some discussion in regard 
to Friends proselyting. George Fox spent most of his time going from 
place to place converting the people to his faith. He was very par- 
ticular to speak in the different churches and suffered harsh persecution 
in a number of towns which he visited. 

Marion Eastburn gave a recitation entitled “‘ Hour Glass.”” Mary 
H. Atkinson asked for a longer time in which to prepare her article ; 
her paper was continued another month. After a brief silence the 
meeting adjourned, to meet Fifth month 17. E. C., Secretary. 


Bucks First-DAY SCHOOL UNIon.—This was held at Langhorne 
Fourth month 25. In opening, Barclay Eyre read a portion of the 5th 
chapter of Matthew; in the absence of the assistant clerk, M. Ellen 
Longshore was appointed. 

The roll of delegates was called, thirty-seven of whom were present. 
Reports were presented from the schools composing the Union, Buck- 
ingham, Solebury, Wrightstown, Makefield, Newtown, Langhorne, 
George School, and Bristol. They generally showed increased attend- 
ance, renewed interest, and many earnest workers coming into this 
field. Encouraging remarks were made by John Wildman, Walter 
Laing, Elizabeth Lloyd, and others. 

The infant class of Langhorne school gave a responsive exercise ; 
the Junior Class also gave an interesting class exercise. A portion of 
the Young People’s Class gave an original topical exercise, embracing 
Faithfulness, Consistency, Truthfulness, Temperance, Charity, Forgive- 
ness, Justice, Mercy, Punctuality, and Purity. 

A paper on the establishment of First-day schools in Bucks county 
was read by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, of Newtown. The first school was 
organized at Yardley in 1867, with about thirty scholars, under the care 
of Susan J. Cadwallader as superintendent. A biographical sketch of 
Sunderland P. Gardner was read by Anna C. Scarborough, of Wrights- 
town. A poem entitled ‘‘ Simon the Sorcerer,” was read by Elizabeth 
Laing, of Bristol. 

“ Should subjects other than those relating to the interests of First- 
day school work be discussed in First-day School Unions?’’ was an- 
swered by Agnes S. Ely, of Solebury, who said we should confine our- 
selves to subjects for the best interest of this particular work, there 
being outlets for concerned minds in other directions, such as the 
Young Friends’ Associations, and philanthropic meetings. 

Buckingham school, through its representatives, Anna C. Betts and 
Mary W. Atkinson, answered the question in papers read: ‘‘ Should 
interpretation of Scriptural passages be given by parents and teachers, 
or should they be left for children to reason out for themselves in later 
years?’’ Many earnest comments were elicited, varying as to views 
on this subject, but concerned teachers and devoted parents were ex- 
horted to remain true and honest as to their convictions of duty, prayer- 
fully guiding these tender minds toward a Light which had been made 
plain to them, that they might be kept from stumbling until their faith 
was firmly established ; and never leaving them to a wandering in the 
wilderness of doubt. 

A recitation, “‘Abraham Davenport,” by Whittier, was given by 
Allie M. Rohr, of Makefield school 

‘Is it advisable to return to the International Lesson Leaves as 
prepared by Friends, if so, Why?” was discussed by Mary Baldwin, 
of George School. Expression was given as to the worth of the pres- 


ent leaves, but many advocated a more systematic and graded course. 
Samuel Swain said: ‘*‘ We could always attain to something better 
than we have, that law regulating all growth, but he thought the pres- 
ent leaves superior, inasmuch as they did not build up a faith by pull- 
ing down another.”’ John Wildman considered our lessons in advance 
of the International, and felt sure there is material in our midst to be 
able to meet the wants and needs of our own people. George L. 
Maris suggested the propriety of a Teachers’ Institute for the improve- 
ment and deeper qualifications to be gained therefrom, for the carrying 
on of First-day school work. 

Emma D. Eyre feelingly spoke of the loss we had sustained 
with the passing away from our midst of our friend Pierson Mitchell, 
who had so faithfully met with us in the past. Under a feeling that 
his works do follow him, the meeting gathered into a stillness, from 
which was felt an uplifted thankfulness that the Father’s loving care 
was ever over all his works. ; 

Adjourned to meet the fourth Seventh-day in Ninth month, at Sole- 
bury. N 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Fourth 
month 2, with about the usual number of members present. After the 
roll call and the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting, an 
excellent paper, prepared and read by Ella M. Coles, claimed our at- 
tention. The subject was ‘‘ What Friends have done for the Indians.”’ 
From the time of Penn’s treaty with the Indians, in 1682, [the treaty 
was probably in 1683.—Eps.] Friends have been making an effort to 
better the condition of the red man, and protect him in his rights. A 
great contrast has been shown in the policy of Friends in transactions 
with this race and that of many others, who have deceived and robbed 
them whenever opportunity offered. The Yearly Meeting of Baltimore 
has been more active of late than other meetings in their work in this 
line, owing to their nearness to the seat of government. The placing 
of field matrons on reservations has proved of great value to these 
people, as the women need education in their line of work, as well as 
the men intheirs. In later years other denominations have done much 
in establishing schools and churches, and in helping them in many 
ways. While Friends desire that the Indian should have full citizen- 
ship, they insist that he should help bear the burden that this citizen- 
ship has to carry. 

Joel Borton commended this paper, and said it was full of int :rest- 
ing facts. He also read a chapter from Janney’s ‘‘ History,” relating 
to this same work, stating that Friends in some instances bought the 
land twice, once from the Indians and once from the English. 

An essay by Amy Davis followed. The strength derived by the 
intermingling of the old and young was dwelt-upon, and we were en- 
joined to follow the example set by Jesus and “ abide in the Word.’’ 
The width of woman’s sphere and the extent of her usefulness were 
subjects spoken of. The Society of Friends have ever felt the need 
of the elevation of woman to the rank in which she properly belongs. 
George Fox recommended women’s meetings for ‘‘ the benefit of the 
church of Christ,’’ and it was not long before they were invited to 
come forward and take an active share in the concerns of the Society, 
and their equality with man in the gospel ministry acknowledged. 
Suffrage for women was another subject. This is not merely a_politi- 
cal question, but one that concerns the morality and usefulness of so- 
ciety at large, and would tend to elevate the human race more than 
any other faction before us. Do we stand for the Truth as did Friends 
of the olden time ? And do we feel that the temperance cause will be 
triumphant until more of the membership of the Christian churches 
rise up to the duties of the times, and put more religion in temperance 
work? Could a greater impetus be given the Temperance movement 
than by giving women the right of suffrage ? 

Elizabeth D. Lippincott read a few thoughts on this movement in 
which she said we must bring the question home to ourselves and ask 
what we, the Young Friends’ Association, can do to help along the 
cause, and what we as individuals can do to save humanity from the 
degradation and sin that lies in the wake of the alcoholic demon ? To 
every dollar given to help the school and brighten the intellect the sa- 
loon gets $9 to darken it. More united temperance action is needed 
to accomplish the end desired. 

Considerable expression was given in both papers. 
by Emma Robbins preceded adjournment. 


A recitation 


M., Secretary. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Our friend Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore College, has been 
in impaired health for the last fortnight or more, and is obliged to 
give up his teaching work for the present, and somewhat indefinitely. 
Prof. Marie Kemp Hoadley takes charge of his classes. 

Isaac H. Clothier and family expect to sail for home Fifth month 
15, onthe steamer Fiirst Bismarck, from Southampton, England. 

John William Graham, of Manchester, England, whose expected 
visit to this country, this summer, has been mentioned, hopes to leave 
Liverpool on the steamer due in New York, Sixth month 27, and to 
remain on this side about nine weeks. After attending the Conferences 
at Swarthmore, late in Eighth month, he must return immediately. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THE Christian Register, Boston, the leading and representative publi- 
cation of the Unitarian body in this country, edited for a number of 
years by Samuel J. Barrows, commemorates by a special edition, in its 
issue of Fourth month 23, the establishment of the paper, seventy-five 
The Register was first published on the 20th of Fourth 
month, 1821, by David Reed, who continued in charge of it until 
1866. 
special interest and value, by Prof. C. C. Everett, and Prof. Crawford 
H. Toy, of Harvard, President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, W. 
Chadwick, George Batchelor, and others. 


years ago 


An out-door flavor is given to this issue of the Atlantic Monthly by | 


Olive Thorne Miller’s ‘‘ Whimsical Ways in Bird Land,’’ another of 


her bird papers which have won for her a wide reputation as an acute | 


observer and graceful writer, and ‘* Pandean Pastimes,” an out-door 
study of spring from a child’s standpoint, by Mrs. Fanny Bergen. 


Under the caption, ‘‘ Great Occasions of 1896,” the Review of 
Reviews, this month, masses the preliminary announcements of more 
than sixty great conventions and other noteworthy gatherings of the 
coming six months at home and abroad. In many features this pros- 
pectus offers a remarkable exhibit of the varied activities of modern 
humankind—intellectual, moral, and physical. The Review's enter 
prise in gathering, digesting, and presenting this vast range of useful 
and interesting information is to be commended. 


FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

REMARKING the note in your issue of Fourth month 11, concerning 
«« Orthodox” Friends in California, I would like to say that I have 
attended a meeting of the Wilbur Friends, in Pasadena, (at the corner 
of Villa and Galena streets), wherein is neither vocal nor instrumental 
music. They have no paid minister, but I believe the words there 
spoken come from earnest Christian hearts. Friends coming to this 
place should bear in mind the address. E. A. H. 

Pasadena, Cal 


FRIENDS’ (4TH AND ARCH) YEARLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held last week, the business sessions beginning on the 2oth, 
and closing on Sixth-day, the 26th. Epistles were received, on Second 
day, from Dublin Yearly Meeting, and from Kansas Yearly Meeting, 
the latter, probably, the ‘‘ smaller,” or Wilburite body). They were 
referred, without reading, to a committee for examination, Samuel 
Morris and others, who on Fourth-day reported against reading them. 
The Dublin letter the Clerk (men’s meeting) was desired to acknowl 
edge in a kindly manner, but without minuting it in the proceedings of 
the meeting 

On Fourth-day, the Clerk stated to the meeting, (as reported in the 
daily newspapers) that *‘ there has been a person present at the sittings 
of this meeting who has at one time officiated at a baptism with water. 
1 do not feel easy in my mind until I express the feeling that such are 
not in unity with us, and that water baptism is utterly opposed to the 
doctrines of Friends.” (The person referred to, it is stated, was a 
member of one of the western meetings which have departed from the 
original tenets of Friends. Another was present from a meeting in 
northern New York.) The remarks of the Clerk drew out expressions 
of approval from the meeting, including William P. Townsend, of West 
Chester, and Marshall Fell. The daily papers’ report adds : 

‘*George J. Scattergood said that he did not feel that it was right 
for the persons from other meetings who had been baptized in water to 
be present. They were no longer Friends when they had so far de- 
parted from the principles of Friends. The yearly meeting would not 
allow one of its own members to be present if he had been baptized,and he 
did not think it right for other yearly meetings to authorize such of their 
members to be present. The opinion was endorsed in every part of the 
meeting.” 

The list of ministers and elders who had died during the preceding 
year included the following: Rebecca Masters, aged 65; Jane Hayes, 
74; Charles Sheppard, 83; David Richmond, 86; Mary Heston, 78 ; 
Hannah Richardson, 77; Joseph Patton, 79; Deborah Webb, 66: 
Rebecca Conard, 87; Elizabeth Cooper, 77; Deborah Satterthwaite, 
92; Isaac Stokes, 82, and Richard Esterbrook, 83. 

It was reported that no new meetings had been established, and that 
one First-day afternoon meeting at Wilmington, Del., had been discon- 
tinued 

The Indian Committee reported as to the boarding-school main- 
tained by the Yearly Meeting at Tumessassa, N. Y. During the year 
there had been 20 boys and 24 girls at the school, all that there are ac- 
commodations for. Many evidences were at band of the value of this 
work on the reservation. Former pupils of the school, as heads of 


In last week’s issue it has a number of contributed articles of | 
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families, are characterized by their sober, settled habits and industry. 
Officers of the school had made social and religious visits to the homes 
of the Indians with good results. The committee had expended about 
$3,500 during the year, and the meeting appropriated $2,500 for the 
work next year. Samuel Morris informed the meeting that the state 
of civilization amongst these Indians is improving from year to year, 
and they are becoming prepared for the responsibilities of citizenship. 


APRIL HOPES 
Tue branches are leafless and solemn and brown, 
But the bluebird’s atilt on the spray ; 


And the sun’s ardent kiss wakes the buds into life, 
Which hold the bright blossoms of May. 


The brown fields are bare, and the hillsides are drear, 
While waking from winter’s long sleep ; 

But under the leaves the sweet arbutus blooms, 
And the modest hepaticas peep 


The low clouds are leaden, wind blows from the sea, 
*Gainst the pane the rain patters all day; 

But the blue is above, silver-lined is the cloud, 
And rain brings the blossoms of May. 


When big clouds of sorrow seem hanging o’ erhead, 
And threaten to darken the way ; 

We'll remember within are the raindrops, whose fall 
Will briag us fair blossoms of May. 


When Charon's boat waits by the mystical stream, 
And the soul in its shrinking would stay, 
By faith may the golden light shine o’er the tide, 
And show us sweet blossoms of May. 
—E£liza A. Babbitt, in Christian Register. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMA’AM. 
SPEAK of queen and empress, 
Or of other ladies royal, 
Not one of them has half the power 
Or subjects half so loyal 
As she, the little schoolma’am, 
Who trips along the way 
To take the chair she makes a throne 
At nine o’clock each day. 


Her rule is ever gentle ; 
Her tones are low and sweet ; 
She is very trim and tidy 
From head unto her feet. 
And it matters very little 
If her eyes be brown or blue ; 
They simply read your inmost heart 
Whene’er she looks at you. 


The children bring her presents, 
Red apples, flowers galore, 

For all the merry girls and boys 
This queen of theirs adore. 

The darling little schoolma’am, 
Who reigns without a peer, 

In a hundred thousand class-rooms 
This gayly flying year. 


— Margaret F. Sangster, in Harper's Young People. 


Tue Christian life is saved from instant to instant, in 
simple dependence upon God's fatherly will. The 
Christian prays for daily bread—not bread for to 
morrow, or next year, or next century. He borrows no 
trouble from the future, because the evils of the day are 
all his Father asks him to bear. He never crosses a 
bridge until he comes toit, nor feels to-morrow’s hunger 
before to-morrow is here. The Christian’s life is from 
his Head and Life-giver.— Selected. a8 


THE man who gives his children habits of industry, 
provides for them better than by giving them a fortune. — 
Whately. 


As the principle of love is the main principle in the 
heart of the real Christian, so the labor of love is the 
main business of the Christian life.—/Jonathan Edwards 





A SAD defect in the discussion of many questions is the quotation of 
untrustworthy, or inaccurate statistics. The Boston /owrna/ prints a 
letter from a Mrs. W. W. Crannell, of Albany, N. Y., on the liquor 
question, in which she takes occasion to say that ‘‘ in Philadelphia, of 
8,034 persons who sell liquor over the bar for drinks, 3,696 are wo- 
men,—nearly one-half.’’ Upon which the Philadelphia Ledger says : 
“Comparatively few women in this city have retail liquor license, 
and it is quite certain that about all of them employ men as bar- 
tenders. It is a rarity to find a women tending bar, except in an 


emergency caused by the absence of the man whose regular business it | passed the second time, as required, upon the disapproval of the 


is to dispense liquors. Mrs. Crannell’s figures are ridiculous. There 
are not one-fourth as many licenses in this city as Mrs. Crannell 
reports.” 


—lIt must be admitted on behalf of women that they enjoy un- 
rivalled good fortune in being able to keep out of jail. Vital statistics 
compiled from the last census returns show that for every 10,000 men 
in America, 23.6 of them were peeping from behind bars, while of each 
10,000 women in our country, only 2.10 are restrained of their liberty. 
— Boston Post. 


—It is said that there is now but one distinctively girls’ school of 
any size or note in Wisconsin, and no boys’ school. Coéducation is 
the rule of the State. 

—The Farm Journal notes that “ Mr. [George T.] Powell, of 
New York, says that thirty-five per cent. of the farmers of his State are 
reported as losing money, thirty per cent. as dangerously near it, and 
fourteen per cent. making no profit, and the balance don’t know’ how 
they stand. 


—During the most peaceful years the world has 3,700,000 soldiers. 


The pay, equipments, food, and clothing of these men cost nearly 


$2,500,000 a day. 


Burton Mere, in Suffolk, England, and near Glastonbury, in Somerset, 
are supposed by some to date so far back as 1200 B. C. 

—In the United States Senate there are sixty-four lawyers and 
three farmers ; in the House of Representatives two hundred and 
forty-eight lawyers and nineteen farmers. 

—The peach crop in the Eastern and Middle States will be light. 
A fair crop is, at present writing, probable in the Michigan and On- 
tario peach belt.—Farm Journal. 


—Ezra Beamon Newton, who is said to have been the oldest 


Shaker in the country, died at the Harvard, Massachusetts, community | 


the 23d ult., aged IOI years. 


—Professor Flinders Petrie says that a granite tablet recently dis- 
covered at Thebes, Egypt, contains the first inscription found on Egyp- 
tian monuments that in any form makes mention of the Israelites. The 
tablet was made under the direction of King Merenpthah, and records 
that during his war in Syria, about 1200 B. C., he fought the people of 
Israel and spoiled them. 


—Queen Victoria’s feebleness has so increased, says a London 


despatch, that she will be unable to carry out her intention to hold a | States and Great Britain, of a permanent system of arbitration.” An 


| amendment adopted to this proposes ‘‘ to extend the opportunity of 
| arbitration to all civilized nations, at the earliest possible day.’’ 


drawing-room in May. She will, it is said, delegate the duty to the 
Princess of Wales, who will not go to Moscow to attend the corona- 
tion of her nephew, the Czar. The Queen will not appear at any cere- 
monial function during the present season. 
law, Prince Henry of Battenburg, (husband of Princess Beatrice), may 
be one reason for her disinclination for balls and public ceremonies. 


—A despatch from Peoria, Illinois, says that Miss Lydia Bradley, 
who has already given that city a hospital, a home for aged women, a 


church, and a park of 145 acres, has announced her intention of im- | 


mediately erecting a polytechnic institute, the building of which will 
cost $150,000. With the machinery and annual endowments the insti- 
tute will represent a cost of $1,000,000. 


—The Turkish Government has strictly forbidden the cutting of | 


timber in the forests near Jerusalem. 


—A Turkish paper says that the Ministry of Marine has been re- 
quested to run a steamer on the Dead Sea, with the two-fold object of 
facilitating the conveyance of passengers and goods, and assisting in 
maintaining public security along the coast. 


—Education in India is not very general. Only 1.76 per cent. of 
the female population of school-going age now attend schools in the 
Punjab. This is not far behind Bengal, where 2 per cent. is the figure 
reached. 

—At last accounts potatoes were selling in some of the Alaska 
mining regions for $100 a sack. 

—As the returns come slowly in it is found that several Kansas 
towns will be more or less under the domination of women officials 
during the ensuing year. In Ellis, as in Gaylord, the Mayor and all 
the members of the City Council recently elected are women. 

—vVast numbers of eggs, it is stated, are imported into England 
from Russia, Germany, and the United States, the output of Great 
Britain not being large enough to supply the London market. In 
the past winter absolutely fresh eggs have been as high as six cents 


| Bowell. 


| and 23d ult. 


The death of her son-in- | 
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apiece in London. The Russians have recently adopted a plan in the 
egg export business, which threatened seriously to interfere with the 
American trade. They have taken to canning eggs. The eggs are 
broken into the cans, which are then hermetically sealed and sent to 
London. They arrive in first-class condition, and are as good for 
cooking purposes as eggs laid by the British hens. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


| THE bill to consolidate in one municipality New York, Brooklyn, and 


Long Island City, called the “* Greater New York’’ measure, has been 


Mayors of New York and Brooklyn, and it is assumed that it will be 
signed by Governor Morton. A board of commissioners is provided 
for, fourteen in number, of whom nine are to be appointed by the 
Governor, to prepare a charter, to be submitted by the Legislature. 
The consolidation will take effect in 1898. The new city will have a 
population of over 3,000,000 at the outset. 


THE Canadian Parliament was prorogued (adjourned) on the 23d 
ult., and dissolved on the following day, by the proclamation of the 
Viceroy, Lord Aberdeen. Elections for members will occur on the 23d 
of next (6th) month, and the new Parliament will meet Seventh month 
16. Sir Charles Tupper has become Premier in place of Sir Mackenzie 

The question of separate public schools for Catholics, raised 
by the controversy in Manitoba, will be a prominent issue in the elec- 
tions. The Liberal (and anti-Protectionist) party, which has been out 
of power for many years, now hopes for better success. 

A NEW Cabinet has been formed in France headed by M. Meline. 
Several leading men have been requested by President Faure to under- 
take it. The question raised by the Senate, in forcing the resignation 
of the Bourgeois Ministry, is a very grave one,—i. ¢., whether each 


| house of the Corps Legislatif has the power to overthrow the govern- 
—The remains of lake dwellers, such as have been found at | 


ment by an adverse vote. 


Ir is slleged by the official “ inspired”? press of Germany that Great 
Britain’s encroachments in South Africa are not confined to the Trans- 
vaal, but extend to the whole Afrikander interests, to which Germany, 
these journals assert, is now inclined to tender her moral support, and 
even diplomatic intervention. 


A DESPATCH from Chihuahua, Mexico, says that the Santa Eulalia 
mines, 14 miles from that city, caved in and 67 men were entombed. 


| Thirty-seven had been taken out, of whom 10 were dead and 27 fa- 


tally injured. There was little hope of rescuing the others alive. 


A CONFERENCE of prominent persons favoring an ‘‘ international 
system of arbitration ’’ was held last week at Washington, on the 22d 
Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, formerly of Vermont, 
(for some time residing in Philadelphia), presided. Addresses were 


| made by Carl Schurz, Edward Atkinson, (Mass.), President Gates, of 


Amherst College, Charles Dudley Warner, and others. In regard to 
the need of a strong navy, and coast defenses, etc., there was some 
difference of view. Resolutions were adopted declaring that “ re- 
ligion, humanity, and justice, as well as the material interests of civil- 
ized society, demand the immediate establishment, between the United 


IN the English House of Commons, on the 27th, announcements 
were made in reference to the Transvaal and Venezuelan situations. 
As to the former, Pres. Kruger declines at present to come to England, 
and the invitation is abandoned. As to Venezuela, A. J. Balfour, the 
government leader, said in guarded terms, to the effect, (as given in 
the cable dispatch), ‘‘that the government would deal with both the 
general question of arbitration and also with the special question, con- 
nected with Venezuela, and it was confidently hoped that by patience 


| and tact on both sides, a peaceable and satisfactory solution of the 


matters would be attained.” 


THE judges of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New 


| York (State), on the 24th ult., decided the new Raines Law regulating 


the sale of liquor to be constitutional. The decision is quite sweeping, 
and sustains the law on every point on which it was attacked. 

IT is now announced that the proposition to admit women as lay 
delegates to the Methodist Episcopal General Conference has been de- 
feated by a narrow margin on the vote in the annual Conferences. 

REPORTS that the United States Venezulan Commission had 
reached a decision are denied from Washington. ‘‘ The Commission 
is still engaged in securing documentary evidence upon the question, 
and its members have not, individually or collectively, given any indi- 
cation as to what the verdict will be. The Commission considers itself 
a judicial body, bound to pass upon evidence as it is brought before it 
without referring to the interests of the United States or any other na- 


| tion involved.” 


fundamental and universal, is the love of other people’s 
private affairs.’’ 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsbargh 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FPAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburg! 
ANCHOR ) 
> Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC | 
i 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | 
> New York 
JEWETT | 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 
> Chicago 
SHIPMAN / 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI | 
7 St. Louis 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 


the use of 


paint. 
ine. 


Philadelphia 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass = 
CORNELL “ 
Buffal< 
KENTUCKY 


/ocu LISTS’ 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Pamphlet 


colors tree 


Cleveland of 


Prices Moderate. Work Guaranteed. 


Glasses adjusted free of charge. 
oa 


Mudge Patent Canner. 


Berries and other fruits too rie for trans 


For colors 
Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
trouble to make or match a shade. 

giving valuable information and card showing samples 
designs eel be cada styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


n application to th 


is always interested in having painting 
done, and the great variety of shades 
or combinations which can be produced by 


TT": MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 


Pure White Lead 


and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
opportunity to exercise her judgment and 
taste and secure the best and most durable 
The brands shown in list are genu- 


LEAD 
No 


use the NATIONAL 


cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


se intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
i Broadway, New York, 


PRESCRIPTIONS. 


= 


H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT & 13" STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


The Quickest, Cheapest 
and Easiest Method of 
Canaing Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 


rtation may be suc- 


cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 


retaining form and flavor. 
Prices within the reach of all. 


Any person can successfully operate. 
For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beniamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging | 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street — street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





R. RICHARDS, 


| Potatoes. 





THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. Wallace 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Why buy 1% or 2 tons 
of steamed bone. or low- 
priced phosphates, when 
one ton of the I. P, 
Thomas & Son Company’s Potato Manure, costing 
about the same, will produce better results, and is 
more lasting for grass years after? You have less 


| to haul from the station and less to put on. It isnot 


eee ou want, but quality. It is compounded 
rom the t materials for potato growing, and ex- 

rience has proved its superiority over fertilizers 
or grass five years after. Remember, not quantity, 
but quality; one ounce of gold is worth sixteen 


| ounces of silver. 


For Corn you want the Corn Ferti- 
lizer, adapted specially for corn, 
containing the elements of plant 
food for this crop. Drillin witha 
wheat drill five hundred pounds to the acre, and 
at time of penting use one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds in hill or drill of a complete manure, 
such as our Tip-Top, Farmers’ Choice, or Norma), 
and with a fair season, you are sure of a good crop. 


|. P, THOMAS & SON CO,, 


Bone Fertilizers, 
2 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Corn. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


John Faber Miller, 2%, SY" STExst 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends desiring accommodations during 
New York Yearly Meeting, are requested to 
communicate as early as possible with the Com- 
mittee, giving full names and other information 
that may be helpful in arranging for the com- 
fort and convenience of guests. Address 

ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 

Box 354, White Plains, N. Y. 
EpWARD B. RAWSON, 

226 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

*,* Three young people who want to attend 
Yearly Meeting, and earn their board and lodg- 
ing, can do so by helping wait upon the tables 
from 12 until 2 p. m., beginning Fifth month 
roth. 

Apply to Florence A. Webster, Matron of 
Friends’ Dining Rooms, 142 N. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. 

*,.* The annual meeting of stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia will 
be held in Race Street Meeting-house, on 
Second-day, Fifth month 11, 1896, at 7 o’clock 
p. m., when an election will be held for Direc- 
tors to serve for the ensuing year. 

SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting has appointed the fol- 
lowing meetings during Yearly Meeting week : 

Third-day, 12th: For the consideration of the 
subjects of Improper Publications, Temperance, 
and Tobacco. 

Fifth-day, 14th: The Indians, the Colored 
People, Peace and Arbitration. 

Both in Race street meeting-house, to begin 
promptly at 7.45 o’clock. A general invitation 
is extended. 

*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Fifth month 3, 
1896, at 3 p. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all persons 
interested in the welfare of destitute children. 

On behalf of the committee, 

S. T. R. EAvENson, M. D. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Fifth month will 
occur as follows : 
4. Nine Partners Half Yearly Meeting, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
. Philadelphia, Race street, 10 a. m. 
. Farmington, Mendon, N. Y. 
. Abington, Horsham, Pa. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, 
mF 
. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y, 
. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
. Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 
. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. 
Stillwater, Somerton, O. 


Delighted 


is the usual expression 
of the housekeper who 
uses it for the first 
time. It’s so different 
in action and results 
from all others. It’s a 
labor and silver saver: 


ELECT LIOON 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It's sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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*,* Circular meeting at Chichester, Delaware 


ete ete, 
POD 


ie 


county, Pa., First-day, Fifth month 3, at 3 p. m. 


ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 

*,* Circular meetings in Fifth month will 
occur as follows : 

3. Bridgeport, N. J., 3 p. m. 

17. Gunpowder, old house, 10 a. m. 

*,* A meeting of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations will be held in Race Street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 11, 1896, at 8 o’clock. 

The subject, “ Limitation of topics for dis- 
cussion in our Associations to matters directly 
relating to Friends,” will be presented in a 
paper by a member of New York and Brooklyn 
Association. The discussion will be opened by 
Cynthia S. Holcomb, of the Newtown Asso- 
ciation. 

A paper, ‘‘ Loyalty to the Society,” will be 
presented by Wm. W. Birdsall, of the Philadel- 
phia Association, and the discussion opened by 
Edgar Conrow, of the Moorestown Association. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

HELEN LIPPINCOTT, Secretary. 


*,* Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.—a Com- 
mittee has been appointed to assist in finding 
boarding places for Friends proposing to be in 
attendance : 

Tamar Hartley, 
Sarah L. Haines, 
Matilda K. Lobb, 
Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th St. 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce St. 
or in care of Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race Street. 

*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
FirTH MONTH : 

3. Sing Sing. 
10. Amawalk. 
17. Creek. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, O22 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


‘DREER’S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk = 
poor ones when the best cost no more, Send 
postage comp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar = 
for 1896 —richly illustrated ; two colored plates = 
on cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 


HENRY A. DREER 5 
i 


1511 Swain St. 
1513 Marshall St. 
1702 N. 18th St. 








AsAAuEDeUDesnnnonennasamnenseneuernerssees 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. = 
ssnnnsuonnsssnsnnucgnnsuengssusennscavonseensscevsscessnsseesoseeassssuen 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign I Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Sabuante: Ps 


peenenses 


tasty. Here’s the value of 


SOMATOSE BISCUIT, 


Rte 


of meat, for dysp e 
by the American Biscuie & Manufacturing Co., & 
New York. Somatose Biscurts are easily di- => 
gested, increase the appetite, restore strength, =? 
? increase the weight. S 
amie sa aie 20868 at 60 cts. per box—or sent 


a paid, on receipt of ae => 
33 Famphists matied free by 
3 Schie ffeli: 


HHA 


Je ee). 


New York, Sole a ae “> 


FARWELL & RHINE 


YLVANIA COTTAGE 


302 Sixth Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


New House. ANNE POWNALL. 
Newly Furnished. HANNIE M. WALTON. 


Open Sixth month Ist until Tenth month Ist, 


The Pennhurst, Sun Parlor. 
ATLANTIC city, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Elevator. 
Steam Heat. 
Home Comforts 


JAMES HOOD. 
The Whittier, Fo pe Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 


Srom the Beach. 
A, J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Aquarille, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Gpoctet Weekly Rates. 
ted Throughout. 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 
The Melos, TELEPHONE 224. 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Well Managed. Convenient to a depots. 
Comfortable. Near the Beach 
Homelike. Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


Near the 
beach 











Open all the year. 





know the value of > 
a tasty and appetizing food —that stays => 


containing ro per cent. SOMATOSE, a dry extract = 
»tics and convalescents, made => 


NEW ‘BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 

THE Otp Rep ScuHoo. House. 

By ELIZABETH LLoyp. 
Price, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 
WorDs BY THE Way. 
By ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 
Price, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
THE Lire or SAMUEL J. LEVICK. 
Edited by HuGH FOULKE. 
Price, $1.50. 

A CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 

By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Bi-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FRIENDS’ MEETING - HOUSE AT 
MERION, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. 

By STEPHEN B. WEEKS, Ph.D. 
Price, $2.00. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; OR, THE FRIENDS 
IN WaR TIME. 

By FERNANDO G. CARTLAND. 
Price, $2.50. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LoulIsa J. 
Roserts. With Extracts from her 
Journal, and Selections from her 
Writings. 


Price $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


“Life of Samuel J. Levick.” 


More than 400 pages of printed matter. 
Six Phototype Plates. 


Edited by Hugh Foulke. 
Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 
Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


‘JUST ISSUED. 


“Biographical Sketch of Louisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
ce, $1.25, postage 10 cents extra. 


For Sale by 


FRIENDs’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Or JOHN L. GRIFFEN, 











The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 

The rooms are open Geity, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 
those from without the city and you Friends 
ae in the city being antieulashy tenten’ 

0 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


143 W. 69th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


FoR THAT 
TIRED FEELING 


ONE OF 
Pack &SONS 
COMBED COTTON 
kala arte 
Wal eee a ar 
NONE wit k- 
"Rape ae S 

Rome ia 


Z On 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of ali in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL Bakinc PowpeR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT St., PHILA. 





RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 NW. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Sfaney to lennon Bostense. handled 
other coll Re yl 


and rents and 

the city. tee 

Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, ames tog Co., Neb. 
JoszPH WEBSTER, WESTER, 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all partsofthe world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans mpi on Real Estate 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


TACOMA AND 
SEATTLE 


MoRTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 


TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON. 








TACOMA, 


es 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


Mo, 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
y does a Gewxrat Trust and Basxnte Busrvess. Soterest sawed. cg Depestte, Jae po 


This 
pam. every kind,—REckEIvVER, GUARDIAN, 
or Dividends Caecad, Hal Ente managel for raids oa rsdeat ei, “>= 


wee te 


Daniel Miller nod Jessie K. 


Buccutive Commitice :[ Wm. H. Rosley,, Chatreen, Henry C. Matthews, Gesage B. Baker, John L. Blake, 


™ GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE _ -- 


Ikeccutes Trusts, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


Allows Interest Deposits, 
"Bate Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM 8. MORRIS, 
WILLIAM %. ELY, Treaserer. 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATWNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist. Troms. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciten 


MANAGERS 


TUCKER 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. MofADDEN, 


, ISAAC H.CLOTHIER, 


JOHN C. 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®. 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DusteasLe Foes of Lire and ENpowment InsvRANOCE 
at actual Ner Oost. It is Ponety Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLions and 


a Surgpivs of over TaRez MILLIONs. 
INOONTESTABLE. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


pany issues its 
the aa 
able 


registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
any! option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 


Isaac H. Ciothier, 
Francis R Cope 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. — Brown, “Themes Williams, Ir., John W. Biddle, 
John est, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charies Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 


G. Coles’ Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
"ta Heay Tatnal, 


Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a 
President SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WIST. 
ASA 8. WING insu 


ce De 


ROBERTS ULKE; 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 


PLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
imsured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mo! and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Trang Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Depos 
wards, per annu 
JOSEPH R. RH’ " Topgatbeen 
ROBERT MOKKis 1 Bolten sy ; 
WM. B. LANE, “Title and THUS Upon. 
DIRECTORS. 


— up- 


Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; ; 


Assistant 
Assistant t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 

SaFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 

ARATOR will make more 

butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

of their keep, while the butter you make 

‘ells for two cents more per pound. Send 

or circulars. Please mention this 
paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 


Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
*Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Il. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
| Special «i attention gre to'serving families. Office, 
me L. JONES. 





